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FACT 8 COMMENT 


HE Art Alliance strongly endorses the recom- 

mendation, recently made by us, that the de- 
sign schools of New York and vicinity give an- 
nually an amalgamated ex- 
hibition of their work, 

At present there are 
thirty schools, all endeavor- 
ing to attract the attention 
of the design buyer. Usually such a man, the 
styler of a firm, hasn’t the time to attend so many 
exhibitions. 

Mrs. Helen Appleton Read of the Art Alli- 
ance, who has been in Paris all Summer studying 
the decorative art situation, is a great believer in 
the skill and vision of the American designer. 
She deplores, however, the lack of co-operation 
between American schools and manufacturers. 

What is needed is a Design School Confer- 
ence Board representing a Federation of Art 
Schools. Manufacturers are all affiliated through 
organization, the same with the traveling men 
and the retailers and decorators; even the mu- 
seums have their American Association of 





What Is Wrong 
in the Field of 
American Design. 
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Museums. Design Schools if brought together 
and acting collectively could accomplish what 
they never can accomplish as individual, inde- 
pendent factors. : 

Obviously they never can bring together rep- 
resentative audiences of manufacturers through 
small and scattered exhibitions. 

An annual conference of school directors 
and textile heads, either local or national, where 
the broad subject of Art in Industry could be 
discussed and where the best work of all schools 
for the year could be shown, would lead to better 
results. 

It is unthinkable to assume that we can pro- 
duce great cabinet-makers, great manufacturing 
firms, great artists, great financiers and engineers, 
great men in every line and yet fall down in the 
product of design. 

The main trouble with American designers 
is, to my mind, due to the fact that their educa- 
tion begins wrong. Women particularly take 
up designing because it looks pleasant and prom- 
ises a congenial occupation. After they get 
through the course making pictures and are con- 
fronted with the drudgery of a technical study of 
textiles, many of them quit. 
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It would be better by far if they were given 
the technical drudgery at the outstart before ever 
they make a design, 

There never was a time, and I doubt if there 
ever will be a time, when there is a greater de- 
mand for designers than right now. 

Every year, American manufacturers go 
abroad to buy designs. 

Two reasons actuate them: (a) they get in 
contact with practical men; (b) usually they have 
individual studios and their relations with the 
manufacturer are strictly confidential. 

In this country, with design piracy so preva- 
lent, the American manufacturer frequently hesi- 
tates to work with an American designer who is 
in daily contact with his competitors, so he goes 
far afield in hopes of greater exclusiveness. 

I don’t give the foreign designer all the credit 
for the quality of his work. The best things 
shown in America today are the things that are 
directed or governed by the ingenuity, imagina- 
tion and good taste of the American styler or 
importer. 

And there is another thing that helps the for- 
eigner : he is stimulated in his work by the public 
credit that is given him; it appeals to his pride. 

At the Exposition, everything shown bore, 
naturally, the label of the manufacturer, but it 
also gave full credit to the designer. 

In America, who knows the name of a single 
designer of a piece of furniture or fabric? The 
artists who is accredited with his work feels 
naturally a greater interest than if his identity 
were lost in the company of weavers, card stamp- 
ers and printers. And back of this, the founda- 
tion of all work lies in protection. It is folly to 
encourage either the study or practice of better 
craftsmanship without proper protection. 

With proper protection and closer relation- 
ship between manufacturer and designer, and 
with thorough knowledge of fundamentals that 
few of our design school graduates possess, the 
future of American art in industry would be as- 
sured. 


_ National Park Bank of New York has 


issued a circular regarding “England and Her 
Continental Neighbors.” It was written by a 


wholesaler in the upholstery trade, 


“England English born but an American citi- 
and Her zen, a man thoroughly posted and 
Continental in sympathy with conditions, and 
Neighbors” solicitous that American manufac- 


turers, wholesalers, retailers and 
labor should understand the cause of it. 


We quote from the circular: 

“Sailing up the Clyde, it was really pitiful 
to see the great shipbuilding yards with hardly a 
ship on the stocks. . . . One of the largest steam- 
ship companies had to place a contract for the 
construction of five motor liners with a German 
firm, who bid $30 per ton less than the lowest 
British price. In the Hamburg yards they are 
paying $6 a week in wages for fifty-four hours 
a week against $15 for a forty-seven-hour week 
in the yards of Great Britain. There is a similar 
condition in other industries of the larger manu- 
facturing centres. 

“The taxation per head in Great Britain is 
15 pounds, 7 shillings, 2 pence; in France, 7 
pounds, 6 shillings, 11 pence; in America, 5 
pounds, 12 shillings, 4 pence. 

“Among the majority of textile manufac- 
turers in the larger centres of Great Britain, the 
mills are averaging three or four days a week. 
The country is suffering seriously by the heavy 
expenses. The new insurance bill will add 90,- 
000,000 pounds to the taxpayers’ burden year 
after year in perpetuity. 

“There is scarcely a British trade that is not 
now feeling the stress of foreign competition, 
which will eventually reach its maximum when 
German industry has been fully restored and pro- 
vided with credit, under the Dawes plan. : 

“Mr. Churchill, in his budget speech, based 
his calculations on an estimated expenditure of 
practically $4,000,000,000, which is $45,000,000 
more than last year and this was before the coal 
subsidy of $50,000,000. 

“What does one find on the Continent of 
Europe? France—a self-contained country that 
can grow all her own foodstuffs, a hospitable, 
generous people, but keen traders—with Italy and 
Belgium: because of their depreciated currency, 
are able to sell the products of their manufactur- 
ing plants at a lower rate than the British, be- 
cause their nationals are not taxed to meet their 
debts, and naturally all their commodities enter- 
ing into the cost of manufacturing are thereby 
lower than in Britain. President Coolidge is do- 
ing a great work for the restoration of the econo- 
mic stability of the world, when he. insists that 
these nations must meet their obligations, just as 
Great Britain has done; then the difference in the 
labor cost will be more like the proportion it was 
before the war. Then Britain could hold her 


own trade, which she will be able to do again. 
Almost every textile manufacturing plant in 
France, Italy and Belgium is working full time— 


(Continued on page 132) 
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“Very few French manufacturers could sell our buyers if he didn’t 
alter the styles that he shows.” 


Ee EE FU Bes 


Comment on the Activities of the Fair Trade League and Suggesting Other Channels Through 
Which This Organization May Work for the Public Good and for the Good of American Industry. 


DMOND A. WHITTIER, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Fair Trade League, 

has written to Henry I. Magee of the Association 
of Wilton and Brussels Manufacturers, heartily 
endorsing the action of the latter organization in 
adopting a definition of the term Wilton. Mr. 
Whittier says that few trade names have been 
more abused than this word Wilton and that both 


manufacturers and dealers have not only been 


making unjustified use of the name 
itself but have been confusing the 
consuming public by such names as 
Wiltan, Wiltone, Wiltina, Wilton 
Velvet, Milton Velvet, etc., without 
indication of structural or other 
differences. 

“Such designation,’ says Mr. 
Whittier, “not only mislead the con- 
sumer but are grossly unfair to 
manufacturers of genuine Wilton 
rugs.” 

According to Mr. Whittier, an 
investigation of conditions in this 
industry has revealed the need of constructive 
work to eliminate unfair practices. The League 
has called upon carpet manufacturers and re- 
tailers to co-operate with the League by calling 
its attention to instances of false advertising, or 
other unfair methods of competition. This meth- 
od of appealing to the trade to heal its own sore 
spots Las been successfully used by the League 
on other occasions. As the result of an appeal to 
the tobacco trade, the practice of putting the 
name Havana on cigars containing other than 
Cuban-grown leaf has been virtually eliminated. 


dainty, 





“Merchants. know better to- 
day than to assume that the 
fashionable 
must necessarily be French. 


Lately the League has been applying the same 
method to the misuse of the word seal in the fur 
industry. 

Thus far the campaign against the misuse of 
the trade mark Wilton has not proceeded beyond 
the friendly remonstrance stage, but Mr. Whittier 
calls attention to the definition of a Wilton fab- 
ric—carpets or rugs—adopted by the Association 
of Wilton and Brussels Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica and announces that the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League will not 
hesitate to invoke the help of the 
courts and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission if unfair practices in this 
industry cannot be stopped in any 
other way. 

The case of the Federal Trade 
Commission brought up last month 
against Bardwil Bros., criticizing 
the use of the term “Irish Crochet,” 
is along the same line of thought, 
but not so logically applied as in 
the use of the term Wilton. The 
carpet men have always regarded Wilton as a cut 
Brussels. In fact, it was frequently called Brus- 
sels Wilton to distinguish it from a cut tapestry 
which was called tapestry velvet, and the term 
Wilton means something definite in the way of 
construction. 

It doesn’t imply, however, that it was made 
in Wilton and the use of the term “Irish Crochet” 
doesn’t imply that it was made in Ireland. It is 


thing 


purely an adjective term describing the character 
of the lace like Nottingham. 
' But the Federal Trade Commission need not 
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worry about the trade buyer. Both this Com- 
mission and the Fair Trade League would be do- 
ing good work if they would get after some of 
the retailers in this country who are flim-flam- 
ming the public with their “French” styles and 
“French” products. 

It was not so many years ago that most of 
our dress silks came from Europe and our gloves, 
laces, hats and bijouterie, but 
merchants know better today 
than to assume that the thing 
that is exceedingly dainty, 
fashionable and well made 
must necessarily be French. 
Still, many make capital of 
the “imported” fetish, and 
sell as French creations 
things owing nine-tenths of 
their being to American brains 
and taste. 

If it is a dress, the model 
may have come from France. 
But it is not the original 
French model by any manner 
of means. American buyers 
could no more adopt the aver- 


‘Wa 





a 


American buyers of the sort of thing we 
in America call “latest French creations” spend 
hours and go back day after day, working 
with the French manufacturer to get the 
thing in such shape that it will appeal to the 
American taste, so when completed and brought 
to America (and the Federal Trade Commission 
please take notice) these things are more Amer- 
ican than French. 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission need not worry about 
the American trade buyer. It 
is the tourist trade that needs 
protection and education. 

It is the tourist trade that 
usually loads up with Euro- 
pean plunder, paying tourist 
prices for the things which 
could be bought in New York 
for much less money. And 
the tourists returning home 
with articles of which she is 
absurdly proud because of 
their foreign origin exerts un- 
consciously a detrimental in- 
fluence against the home-made 
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age model originated by 


a —— product which is often supe- 


Poiret, Lanvin, Callot and the 
rest of the extremists, than the 


“American buyers could no more 
adopt the models of Poiret and 
Callot than the costumes in “The 


,” 


rior to that made abroad. 
In Europe you can buy 


clothes of the women in 
George White’s “Scandals” or 
“The Music Box Revue.” They are too extreme. 

When the American buyer gets through with 
his amendations, the models are like a tautolog- 


ical, garrulous screed, blue-penciled by a clever 
editor. 


It is the same with a great percentage of 
the upholstery goods that are brought in by the 
American importer. 


Very few French manufacturers could sell 
our more discriminative buyers if he didn’t 
change, alter, amend, recolor and reproportion the 
styles that he shows. 

The question is frequently asked, “Then, 


what do you go to Europe for, if you can buy 
just as well in America ?”’ 


The answer is this: A fabric manufacturer 


or fabric importer or dressmaker feels that in 
going across he can secure the styles he wants 
with greater assurance of exclusiveness and pri- 
vacy of contact than if dealing with the American 
market where the contact is not so private and 
where there is greater danger that competitors 
would benefit by his suggestions. 


Music Box Revue. 


to advantage only in the coun- 
try which produces the goods, 
and the tourist is indeed wise to know whether to 
buy a thing in France, Italy, Germany or Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

We are living in a rapidly changing period 
and it is unreasonable, perhaps, to expect the 
public to keep posted on market changes. The 
lure of the Paris trademark has become tradi- 
tional because the mothers or grandmothers of 
forty years ago would buy nothing but Bonnet 
silks or some other make, or Jouvain kids or 
some other make, or Lubin perfumery. 


So women are prone to believe that the best 
comes from Europe. They do not know that in 
dress silks 94 per cent. of the silks worn by 
American women are made in America. What 
they do know when they get to Paris is that they 
can buy expensive gowns economically, but when 
it comes to the lower priced gowns that are not 
hand made, but rather machine made, they can 
do just as well at home. 


Europe has an advantage wherever the ele- 
ment of handwork enters into a thing, and one 
would think also that she would have the advan- 
tages in labor costs even if machine made. On 
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“Europe has an advantage over us 
wherever the element of hand 
work enters into a thing.” 











the contrary, we pay more for our labor on the 
machine but we get more out of our labor. 

The Fair Trade League and the Federal 
Trade Commission could do great work in giving 
full credit to Europe for all things that are Euro- 
pean. But if we are to overcome the insidious 
public favor for European art and European 
products, they must see to it that the public is not 
deceived at the counter and that things American 
should be given equal credit. 

We quote no less an authority than John 
Cotton Dana, director of the Newark Museum: 

“A certain American maker of good table 
ware rivaled the best French potters in his prod- 
ucts. But the stuff is not sold as American. The 
public in most cases is led to believe that they are 
imported goods, and a similar condition is found 
today in a hundred craftsmen trades.” 





CREDIT TALKS 

fs INTERESTING series of talks are being given 

under the auspices of the Furniture, Uphol- 
stery and Allied Trades Association as part of an 
educational program being developed by the 
Association for the benefit of the trade in gen- 
eral. The first lecture was held on Saturday, 
October 3rd, and was open to credit men, sales 
managers and owners of firms connected with 
the industry. Prominent names among the 


speakers were those of David Golieb, Professor 
of Credits and Finance of the New York Uni- 








versity ; Peter J. Brady, President of the Federa- 
~ tion Bank of New York, whose subject -will-be, 
“Your Credits from the Banker’s End”; Joseph 
C. Auerbach, Credit Manager of the Blooming- 
dale Bros., who will speak on “Credits from the 


Retail End.” Another speaker will be one of the 
judges of the Municipal Court who will talk on 
“Proof Necessary in Goods Sold and Delivered 
Action.” The lectures will continue throughout 
October. 





Ss. P. BROWN CO. LEASE NEW DEPTS. 
P. Brown Company has just conciuded the 
* leasing of two additional departments. One 
at Davenport, Iowa, the other at Buffalo, New 
York. The Davenport department is not only for 
floor coverings and draperies but includes also a 
furniture department. All three of these depart- 
ments are in the M. L. Parker store. C. H. 
Gaither, who formerly managed their Hunting- 
ton department, has been designated as manager. 
The Buffalo department covers only floor cover- 
ings and draperies and is in the new store to be 
opened by the Buffalo Dry Goods Company. ‘This 
department will be managed by N. Berlow. 





A NEW BOOK ON DECORATION 

A* IMPORTANT book published in Chicago by 

Frederick J. Drake & Co. is the Ross Crane 
book of Home Furnishing and Decoration. This 
volume, which is illustrated with eighty-five 
plates and contains 278 pages, is a practical, au- 
thoritative and sympathetic guide for the amateur 
home decorator. The author had as a background 
for its preparation his experiences with more 
than three thousand home makers who have con- 
sulted him upon their home furnishings and deco- 
rative problems. 





THE MAIL AIR SERVICE 


Ov OF THE speediest means of communication 
aside from the telephone and telegraph, is 
the mail air service recently installed. The trans- 
mission of mail by air is effected in less than one- 
half the time required by train. For example, 
mail dispatched from New York before 9:00 
P. M. on any day is delivered in Chicago by first 
carrier early on the following morning. In many 
business transactions time is of the umost im- 
portance, and the air mail service, the extra postal 
charge for which is negligible, should be consid- 
ered by al! business houses who desire speedy 
transmission for their communications. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RETURNED MERCHANDISE 


HEN a buyer writes to ask whether any- 
thing can be done about the returned-goods 
problem, he at once arouses general interest and 
sympathy. There are so many others in the same 
situation, seeking the answer to the same ques- 


is no specific conclusive answer. The returned 
goods practice is a sort of disease for which 
there is no cure-all. But it can be treated locally 
with good results, provided the retailers in any 
city are willing to do a little honest cooperative 


tion. It is as troublesome to the buyer in New 


York as in California, in 
Virginia as in Kansas or 
Texas. They are all fa- 
miliar with it and dis- 
turbed by it. 

They have _ every 
reason to be. Daniel 
Bloomfield, director of 
research of the Retail 
Trade Board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Com- 
merce, does not exag- 
gerate when he says, 
“The return evil is a 
growing one and unless 
serious attention is given 
it, it will mean more 
and more loss and great- 
er difficulty in solving 
the problem.” 

An investigation in 
Boston some time ago 
revealed that merchan- 
dise valued at $722,400 
was returned to nine 
stores (and not all the 
departments of these 
stores) in a period of 
only eight weeks. In 
other words, it was 
found that goods were 
returned to the depart- 
ments involved in this in- 
vestigation at the rate 
of about $5,000,000 a 
year. Heaven alone 
knows what the figure 
would be if a_ record 


were kept of merchandise returned to all the de- 


TAKE THE WASTE OUT OF SHOPPING 


BUY WISELY 


SAVE YOURSELF MUCH TIME AND 
TROUBLE BY BUYING WISELY FIRST 
You will prevent the great and growing waste in- 
volved in the rehandling of returned merchandise 
and thus help us reduce for you the cost of distri- 

bution. 





SHOP WISELY 


“Send me this and that and these three,” says Mrs. Thoughuess 


Over seven and a half million dollars worth of 
merchandise is returned annually in Boston stores 
for credit, refund or exchange. 

This costs over $200,000.00, which eventually is 


This restricts selection of merchandise becauge so 
much of it is out of stock, makes unnecessary work 
for employees, causes you inconvenience, and in- 
creases retailing expense. It is economic waste. 
Will You Help the Stores Reduce This Waste? 
You can do so by making permanent selections. 


RETAIL TRADE BOARD 
BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE f 
Membersh d of rep stores in Boston 








A ieaflet of this kind is enclosed in every package 


sent out from Boston stores. 


work and stick to it. 


chandise were made, the 


Something has al- 
ready been done in Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati and to a lesser ex- 
tent in San Francisco, 
in every case under the 
auspices of a retail trade 


‘board or merchants’ as- 


sociation affiliated with 
the chamber of com- 
merce. These are the 
pioneers in the move- 
ment to reduce the re- 
turned goods evil to its 
lowest common denomi- 
nator. They do not. 
claim to have accom- 
plished marvels, but 
they have done some- 
thing and their experi- 
ence may very well be 
the foundation on which 
retailers in other cities 
can build with even 
greater success. 
Before anything 
was done in Boston a 
survey was made involv- 
ing nine department 
stores and specialty 
shops, but only eleven 
departments common to 
each of these houses. 
Figures were compiled 
during a period of eight 
weeks in which time it 
was found that 58,170 
separate returns of mer- 
total value of which was 


partments of all the stores in Boston in a year’s 
time. 

The man who finds the answer to this prob- 
lem can name his own price for it in a thousand 
stores from coast to coast. Unfortunately, there 


$722,400. Figures were gathered on three groups 
of reasons for the returns: Customer reasons, 
merchandise reasons and delivery reasons. Cus- 
tomer reasons, according to the report of the Re- 
tail Trade Board, caused 70 per cent. to 75 per 
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cent. of the returns. In approximately 85 per cent. 
of these cases, however, the return was indicated 
by “change of mind,” or “no reason given.” 
“While customers in most cases very likely had 
no logical reason for the return,” says the report, 
“it must be confessed that in others there was 
no explicit response because the customer was 
not questioned directly for fear she would re- 
sent it.” 

“Wrong size ordered” accounted for most 
of the remainder of the merchandise returned for 
customer reasons. “Family doesn’t like” caused 
less than 2 per cent. of the returns in any store. 
The returns because of price and style were very 
small, proving that they were generally satisfac- 
tory. 

It is clear from all this that while the re- 
tailers were not entirely blameless (in selling 
wrong sizes, bad color combinations, and so 
forth) the customers themselves were responsible 
for an overwhelming number of the returns. It 
is also clear that customers, in the majority of 
cases, had no real reason for making the returns. 
They simply changed their minds, or else, feeling 
that it was perfectly all right to do so, they 
ordered a number of things knowing that they 
would return most if not all of them. 

The conclusion was obvious. The customers 





must be persuaded out of the habit of constantly 
returning merchandise without good reasons for 
doing so. A special committee appointed to make 
recommendations as a result of the investiga- 
tion—a committee including W. H. Green of 
R. H. White’s; Mr. Belcher of C. F. Hovey & 
Co.; Mr. Haworth of Jordan Marsh; Mr. Mee- 
han of Shepard Stores, and S. E. Wright of 
Jay’s, Inc—urged that a strong propaganda 
campaign be started to educate the New England 
public concerning the abuses of the returned 
goods privilege ; that the retail trade board of the 
Chamber of Commerce sponsor this campaign; 
that simultaneous and identical block advertising 
be done in Boston papers in alternating weeks; 
that a speaker be employed to place the problem 
before the women’s clubs and like organizations 
of New England. 

One of the most important things that has 
been done so far is the inclusion in every package 
sent out from Boston stores of a leaflet urging 
patrons to shop wisely and telling them of the 
waste involved in the returned-goods habit. At 
the present time a play on the returned-goods 
evil is being enacted in all of the large stores of 
the city with good effect. In addition to this, 
according to Mr. Bloomfield, the adjustors’ group 
of the Retail Trade Board “meet regularly to 


Four of the inset slips distributed by the San Francisco merchants in bill envelopes, in an effort to check the 
return of merchandise. The drawings and copy from some of these were made use of in Boston and Cleveland 


campaigns. 
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exchange information on the best methods of 
handling adjustments of customers. They also 
compare information as to which customers are 
habitually returning a large proportion of what 
they buy.” 

It is not yet possible to determine the extent 
of the success of the campaign, but there is no 
doubt that it is accomplishing a great deal. And 
these good results, it may be as well to point out, 
are due almost entirely to the spirit of co-opera- 
tion in which the work in Boston has been carried 
on. 

The campaign in San Francisco has not been 
so successful because it has not had the co-opera- 
tion that is absolutely essential. According to 
Richard M. Neustadt, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, a detailed study of the 
statistics of the city’s largest stores proved that 
an average of 12% per cent. (based on net sales) 
of all goods sold were returned. “In some depart- 
ments this figure ran as high as 45 per cent. In 
the smaller specialty stores, where figures were 
not available, the percentage was even greater. 

“We devised a series of insert slips to be 
used in the bill envelopes and also over the ser- 
vice counters. Some 90,000 of these slips were 
distributed over a period of four months, and 
for a while seemed to have a real effect. Some 
publicity was secured through the newspapers at 
the time of their release. 

“It was our full intention to carry out this 
campaign, but the whole thing fell down largely 
because of two facts. 
would distribute the slips, and second, because 
some of the larger department stores refused to 
reinvigorate the four-day rule toward which our 
entire campaign was heading, and which is essen- 
tial to the success of any educational campaign 
along these lines. 

“San Francisco was one of the first cities in 
the country to put in a time limit for the return 
of merchandise and the four-day rule was estab- 
lished by many of the constituent trade groups 
within this Federation several years ago. Bit by 
bit, this rule has fallen into the discard. One 
by one the merchants have disregarded it in the 
tremendously keen competition for volume of 
sales. In consequence, it is practically a dead 
letter at the present time, and our campaign, 
predicated upon its reinvigoration, was a failure. 
We are not discouraged and hope to renew it in 
the future.” 

Here, then, is the only possible answer to 
the returned-goods problem. Much can be done 


First, not all the stores 


if the retailers in any city will work together in 
a propaganda campaign against the returned- 
goods practice. The success of any such work, 
however, depends upon the fullest possible co- 
operative effort. 





THE GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK 


“What is a grandfather’s clock? Where 
does the name come from? None of the 
old clock books explain it. Can you rc 


| & perenne many people have wondered at the 
name. Some people thought it applied to 
great antiquity, that it was the daddy of all clocks. 
On the contrary, the term never became common 
until the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, 
when a song was published and became immense- 
ly popular. It was called “Grandfather’s Clock,” 
and on the outside cover of the song was an illus- 
tration of the tall hall clock which we associate 
with that form of timepiece. The words and 
music of the song were by Henry C. Work and 
published by C. M. Cady, 107 Duane Street, New 
York, and “dedicated to my sister, Lizzie, 1876.” 
The term has since stuck to this sort of clock. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 


Words and music by Henry C. Work 
Published by C. M. Cady, 107 Duane St., N. Y. C. 
“Dedicated to ay sister, Lizzie, 

1 ” 


My grandfather’s clock was too large for the shelf, 
So it stood ninety years on the floor, 
It was taller by half than the old man himself 
Though it weighed not a pennyweight more. 
It was bought on the morn of the day that he was born 
And was always his treasure and pride, 

But it stopp’é short, never to go again, 

When the old man died. 


In watching its pendulum swing to and fro 
Many hours had he spent while a boy. 
And in childhood and manhood, the clock seemed to 


know 
And to share both his grief and his joy, 
For it struck twenty-four when he entered at the door 
With a blooming and beautiful bride, 
But it stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. 


My grandfather said that of those he could hire, 
Not a servant so faithful he found, 
For it wasted no time and had but one desire— 
At the close of each week to be wound. 
And it kept in its place, not a frown upon its face, 
And its hands never hung by its side, 
But it stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. 


It rang the alarm in the dead of the night, 
An alarm that for years had been dumb, ~ 
And we knew that his spirit was pluming for flight, 
That his hour of departure had come. 
Still the clock kept the time with a soft and muffled 
chime, 
As we silently stood by his side, 
But it stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. 


Chorus: 


Ninety years that slumbering tick, tick, tick, tick, 


As lite seconds numbering tick, tick, tick, tick, 
But it stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. > 





BED ROOM IN THE ROPES MEMORIAL, SALEM, MASS. 
(See text on page 99.) 
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PARLOR IN THE JOHN WARD HOUSE, SALEM, MASS, 


Dating back to 1684, See text on page 99, 
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The Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass., the scene of Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” purchased and 
restored by Henry Ford. 


SAVING OUR EARLY HOMES AND FURNISHINGS 


Patriotic Association Work and Its Influence Upon Trade and National Character. 


N 1905, Sir Purdon Clarke called at the office 
of THe UPHOLSTERER to confer with us upon 
the problem of how best to interest American 
manufacturers to secure their support and co- 
operation in the presentation of good examples of 
industrial art at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 
Up to this date, our great museums had 
given no heed to the subject. Needless to recite 
the story of the development. It is sufficient to 
point to the fact that today not only are the 
manufacturers interested but the public is inter- 
ested also not only in the broad subject but in 
specific phases of the subject, particularly in the 
arts of our forefathers, and nearly half a million 
people a year visit the American Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum, charmed by the old Colo- 
nial furniture, fabrics, wallpaper and woodwork. 
And wherever the interest of the visitor is 
aroused in the subject, that visitor becomes a 
more valuable trade patron because better edu- 
cated and more appreciative. 
Boston is arranging a similar wing of ten 
rooms. 
Providence is doing something of the same 
sort. 
Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh are develop- 
ing also exhibits of old American furnishings. 


The Brooklyn Institute is soon to have its 
own wing. 

The new million dollar foundation in Balti- 
more is turning its energies in the same direction 
so also with similar museums in all the state 
capitols, for it is no longer a big city subject. 

Americana in furnishings is becoming a na- 
tional movement and unconsciously all branches 
of our trade from the decorative stock to the 
basement stock are affected and stimulated, for in 
spite of many instances of ridiculous excess, the 
worship of old furnishings is producing results 
not only of trade service but of national service, 
a subtle influence for pride and loyalty. And 
every dealer in the United States who can find a 
neighborhood field for his aid should join in the 
work of preservation and restoration. 

When THE UPHOLSTERER started in 1888, 
there wasn’t a magazine, trade or otherwise, de- 
voted to the periods. 

At that time, the term “decorator” was 
tacked on as a tail to the cabinet-maker’s kite. 

There were no museums of industrial art, 
no schools of industrial art and no women deco- 
rators. The antique shops were mefe junk shops. 
Merchandise men showed little interest in any 
branch of the subject. 

They were out for selling the stuff; art 
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didn’t appeal to them in relation to business. 

And then came the renaissance of Ameri- 
cana. Little by little the subject broadened and 
from individual interests came concerted inter- 
ests—society and association interests and mu- 
seum interests—all of which led to publicity and 
naturally to Education. 

In Europe where buildings were the more 
easily preserved because made of stone, historical 
houses and museums and their furnishings un- 
doubtedly tended to stimulate the masses to an ap- 
preciation of their 
industrial art. 

But in Amer- 
ica, we built of 
wood that more 
easily went to de- 
cay, and many of 
our famous dwell- 
ings have been 
lost to the present 
generation and 
were it not for 
this awakening to 
the spirit of 
Americana many 
others would have 
crumbled to ob- 
livion. 

Even Wash- 
ington’s home in 
Mount Vernon 
came near to dis- 





integration _be- 
cause in 1856 a 
bill for the pur- 
chase and preser- 
vation of the es- 
tate was defeated 
in Congress and 








Roosevelt house on East 20th Street was pre- 
served. Perhaps some day New Yorkers will 
show some interest in General Grant’s old house 
on East 66th Street or even Chester A. Arthur’s 
home on West 21st Street. And so on throughout 
the country, there are many houses full of historic 
interest, and wherever arrangements have not 
been made for their permanent preservation, the 
local trades ought to agitate the subject, because 
it begins at the very foundation of our business 
prosperity, linking the dry-as-dust business world 
of the present 
with the senti- 
ment of patriot- 
ism, and the home 
art and the tra- 
ditions of the 
past. 

Frequently the 
skeptic is prone 
to belittle the val- 
ue of our early 
arts. We had in 
America, how- 
ever, just as good 
cabinetmakers as 
they had in Eu- 
rope. Wehavea 
list myself of 342 
cabinetmakers do- * 
ing business in 
this country prior 
to 1810. Their 
work was of the 
best. It had to 
be, to compete 
with French and 
British imports. 
They worked in 
Connecticut, 





the work of re- 
habilitation had to 
be undertaken by private subscription. 

A century ago James Monroe, ex-president 
just out of office, lived with his daughter Maria 
and her husband, Samuel Gouverneur, at the cor- 
ner of Lafayette and Prince -Street, New York, 
in the fashionable district. 

When Monroe died, the Gouverneurs de- 
parted and the region was flooded with immi- 
grants, and the old house decayed. Not until 
1905 was even a tablet affixed to its crumbling 
front. 


Now it is to be preserved, the same as the 


Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and South Carolina, and in 
the small towns of Beverly, Gloucester, Ipswich, 
Salem, Salisbury, and whatever was made was 
subject to the rigid criticism of their neighbor- 
hood trade. - 

Even the simplest styles were done in the 
most conscientious way. 

And it is because of this inherent quality of 
workmanship that we learn to appreciate the 
value of early craftsmanship, and it is a wise 
dealer or decorator who today capitalizes his 
knowledge of the subject. 
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American cabinet making goes back to the 
days of John Alden. 

John Alden, of Mayflower fame, immortal- 
ized by Longfellow, was a member of the craft, 
although there are no known survivals of his 


handicraft. But this means nothing as there is 
only one authentic example of Chippendale that 
we know anything about. 

And although some of the finest cabinet- 
makers in America were located in Philadelphia 
between 1730 and 1790, men like Hewes, Savery, 
Randolph and Gillingham, it is seldom that we 
ever find a piece “signed” or authenticated. John 
Goddard of Newport, whose name is associated 
with the block front desk, and Bullfinch and Mc- 
Intyre and men of similar calibre practiced their 
art all over the United States and the work of all 
of them ranked equal to the best of Europe. 

To enumerate all the houses in old America, 
famous for historical interest, would cover pages. 
There is ample work for the trade in all the 
older towns, counties and states, to get together 
and back up the various associations who are try- 


The old tap ‘isnt in the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass. 





ing to preserve these landmarks. All of the Colo- 
nial war associations—the Sons and Daughters of 
the Revolution and the Mayflower Society—are 
at work along these lines and so with the mu- 
seums. 

The New England Antiquarian Society has 
been very active and has already rescued and pre- 
served thirty houses. 

Men like Henry Ford are individually con- 
tributing a great deal for old landmarks and the 
restoration of their furnishings. The Wayside 
Inn is only one of his many activities along this 
line for the subject appeals to him not in the 
esthetic sense so much as for what it represents 
as an impulse to good citizenship. 

It is wise to preserve these environments not 
alone because they speak for the pioneer days or 
for art in industry, but because they preserve the 
environments of the Colonial times as a setting 
for the traditions so dear to us, and for the bene- 
fit of our newer citizens to whom much of the 
beginnings of this country are lost in the fog of 
unenlightenment. 
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LEVERHULME ART COLLECTION TO 
BE SOLD HERE 


vn biggest deal ever made by an auction house 
in this country was made recently by the 
Anderson Galleries in securing for sale the Lever- 
hulme art collection of not only paintings, furni- 
ture, tapestries, ceramics, fabrics, but auxiliary 
furnishings representing the best English ex- 
amples from the Tudor times down to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century. 


How the deal was accomplished by which 
this collection was brought to this country has 
not been disclosed, but Mitchell Kennerley, presi- 
dent, simply took it out of the hands of a London 
auction house and brought it to America. 


The avérage tourist doesn’t know much 
about the Lady Lever Art Gallery. He takes in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Tower, the British Museum, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the National Gallery, the Tate 
Gallery and then proceeds to Stratford-on-Avon 
by automobile, and follows it up the next day by 
taking a look at the Old Curiosity Shop and get- 
ting a steak-and-kidney pudding at “The Cheshire 
Cheese,” with a less intimate inspection of points 
of interest from the top of a bus. 


If he is interested in mterior decoration he 
doubtless will go to Christie’s and is shocked by 
the exceedingly commonplace surroundings, or 
he views the Wallace Collection and is charmed 
by the general value of everything in it, but very 
few of them know of the Lady Lever Art Gal- 
lery, one of the most thoroughly English mu- 
seums in all England. 

Lord Leverhulme had an unquenchable pas- 
sion for English art, especially English industrial 
art. The collection possesses nothing earlier than 
the year in which Queen Elizabeth was crowned, 
1558. That goes back far enough because the 
furnishings of this period were very primitive, a 
bench or two, a chair or two and a long table, 
the sort of thing we see in Shakespearian plays. 
But from that time on English household art im- 
proved. A great deal of paneling was done. 
Many tapestries were woven. Throughout the 
Stuart period a lot of walnut furniture was made. 
Finally, in the time of Charles II, home furnish- 
ings were positively extravagant. 

All of these periods are represented in the 
Leverhulme collection, the sales of which is to be 
held at the Anderson Galleries about January, 
1926. 


An example of Bavarian interior decoration. 
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N English critic 

has aptly re- 
marked that in the 
personality of Mari- 
ano Fortuny is united 
the fervid, impetuous 
imagination of the 
artist with the inves- 
tigative spirit of the 
scientist. It is this 
rare and happy com- 
bination that led him 
to forsake the paint- 
er’s brush and devote 
himself to the devel- 
opment of beauty in 
color and design, as 
applied to those things in use in everyday life. 

Bearer of an illustrious name, Mr. Fortuny 
conceived the idea of developing also in a differ- 
ent aesthetical direction. Not only for him the 
paintings with which his father 
and uncle adorned the finest 
galleries in the world; in de- 
voting himself to the decoration 
of fabrics he realized that he 
was embarking on a very haz- 
ardous path, but the difficulty 
of the task was a strong stim- 
ulous to the energy of his 
genius. 

Success justified the bold- 
ness of the project. In choos- 
ing Venice as the scene of his 
work, Mr. Fortuny drew in- 
spiration from the glory and 
charm of the past. But this 
also constituted an insidious 
peril. A Venetian writer of the 
Sixteenth Century justly af- 
firmed ‘that the velvets, bro- 
cades, and damasks produced in 
the city of the Doges were 
those of the “greatest width and 
the finest and of the most 
lengthy duration which are 
made in the world.” Confirma- 
tion af this proud boast is 
found in the pictures of the great Venetian 
painters, whose brush has celebrated in immortal 
masterpieces the glory of the weaver’s shuttle, 
and left monuments to so many humble unknown 





MARIANO FoRTUNY 





A “Fortuny” fabric. 
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Venetian workers in the pictures of the Bellini, 
Giorgione, Tiziano and Tintoretto. And this last 
name recalls another memorable Venetian crafts- 
man, inspirer of the colorist’s art in the work- 
shops of those dyers who, like the father of 
Jacopo Robusti, mingled with the softness of silks 
and wools, the magnificent and sparkling colors 
which, later, animated the paintings of the Vene- 
tian school. From these quiet, industrious arti- 
sans, the Queen of France might demand 300 
different shades for her silk gowns, and England 
might send her tissues to be decorated with irides- 


-cent colors: they were the finest of their period, 


and retained their supremacy until the fall of the 
Republic, 

In this atmosphere, still glittering with color- 
ific splendor, Mariano Fortuny had the courage 
and acumen to start his congenial work, and he 
found inspiration in the city of Tintoretto, in the 
country which four hundred years ago provided 
decoration for all the royal palaces, and adorn- 
ment for the most renowned 
beauties of the world. | 

Formerly in the Palazzo 
Orfei, and now in the modern 
factory on the Giudecca Canal, 
where the Societa~-Anonima 
Fortuny is established, Fortuny 
is to be found exercising his 
double role of artist and scien- 
tist, scrutinizing the silky mag- 
nificence of the Fifteenth and 
Seventeenth Century fabrics, 
inventing new and luxurious 
expressions for his superb art, 
alternating the griffins, uni- 
corns, dolphins and “raffael- 
lesche” of tradition with a va- 
riety of original designs posses- 
sing a beautiful and quite per- 
sonal novelty of modern chro- 
matic feeling. 

It is all a sumptuous feast, 
the fascinating stuffs caressing 
the hands, and the walls and 
furniture delighting the eyes by 
the delicate harmony of color- 
ing, recalling the dream-like 
charm of the Venetian sky, the purple of the sun- 
sets on the lagoon, the smile of the sun in Spring, 
or the golden thrilling melancholy of the half- 
faded leaves in Autumn. 
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An ever faithful to the “matter” of his tis- 
sues, from the velvets designed for feminine 
adornment to the “lampassi” vivid on the walls of 
the large salons with their wonderful beauty, 
everything from the magic hands of Fortuny is 
pulsating with life, entirely different from the 
mechanical stereotyped designs on the materials 
now flooding the market. 

“Fortuny” fabrics recall the nobility of the 
past, and one experiences a welcome relief in 
turning to them from the superficiality and vul- 
garity so entirely devoid of “feeling’’ which is 
prevalent today. In reviving the formulae of 
the ancient dyers of the Renaissance and “700” 
and by his wonderful harmonies, Fortuny has 
succeeded in surrounding us with the regenerative 
breath of that wonderful memory. 

Following is a short autobiographical sketch 
clipped from a recent letter from Fortuny or, as 
is his full name, Mariano Fortuny Y de Madrazo: 

“T was born in Grenada at the foot of the 
Siete-Suelos Tower on May 11, 1871. I lost my 
father, Mariano Fortuny, at Rome three years 
later. In 1875 my mother, my sister and I went 
to live in Paris, where I received my education. 


A view of the studio in Venice of Mariano Fortuny. 


I worked under the direction of Benjamin Con- 
stant; then under that of my mother’s brother, 
Raymondo de Madrazo. I exhibited at very few 
expositions inasmuch as in principle I am opposed 
to exhibiting I have done quite a lot of etching. 
I have also done sculpture. In 1900 I did a new 
type of backdrop for “Tristan and Isolde” for the 
Scala at Milan. From that time I gave all my 
time to the theatre and to decoration. I invented 
an indirect lighting system and a movable cupola 
for the ceiling of a theatre. I invented the scenic 
effect obtained by colored lights on a white cur- 
tain. 

“In 1907, some very ancient fragments of 
printing found in Greece started me on a search 
for processes of printing and my wife and I 
founded in the palazzo Orfei a printing shop 
operating under our methods. We commenced 
by making silk shawls but later on we added 
gowns, then silk velours and finally cotton prints, 
the development of which has necessitated the in- 
vention of a special mechanical process which I 
invented in order to produce cotton fabrics in 
greater quantity, always preserving their artistic 
character which is the real aim of all my work.” 
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REMOVAL OF CHENEY BROTHERS 


ie removal of Cheney Brothers’ showrooms 
to Madison Avenue and 34th Street is the cul- 
mination of a career that began back in 1833 
when the members of the family were pioneers in 
experimenting with silk—the silk worm, silk 
feeding and silk growing. 

In 1838 they went into manufacturing, starting 
the Mt. Nebo Silk Mills. In 1845 they incorporat- 
ed as the Cheney Brothers Silk Mfg.Co. In 1854 
they changed to 
Cheney Brothers. 

They have al- 
ways been in the 
foreground of 
progress. They 
have been always 
leaders. 

We speak to- 
day of the Art 
Moderne move- 
ment in which 
this firm has been 
conspicuously ac- 
tive, but thirty- 
five years ago 
they were doing 
the new art of 
that period, be- 
fore the Art Nou- 
veau was devel- 
oped; for the art 
of Candace 
Wheeler was pre- 
cursory to the 
Art Moderne of 
France and Aus- 
tria. In the up- 
holstery trade, 
they have always 
been an inspira- 
tion. 

Hence. their 
removal to Madi- 
son Avenue and 
34th Street is a 
chapter of importance in the history of the trade. 


Doorway to Cheney Brothers new building. Designed and forged 
by Edgar Brandt, the famous French ferronnier. 


While the principal entrance to the Cheney 
premises are on Madison Avenue, the general 
office entrance to the building is on 34th Street. 

The four floors and basement occupied by 
them extend 153 ft. on 34th Street with a 50 ft. 
frontage on Madison Avenue. But added to this 
space is an “L” which gives them additional 





25 x 100 ft. with an entrance on 33rd Street. So 
it will be seen they have three entrances, one on 
33rd Street, another on 34th Street and a third 
on Madison Avenue, the latter being their main 
entrance. 

Mr. Budd’s department will cover the greater 
part of the third floor. 


The building itself is an adaptation of the 
Spanish Renaissance. The stories are of excep- 
tional height, and there are few interior columns 
to obstruct the 
view. 

Architectural- 
ly, the building is 
beautiful. The 
lobby is in Pom- 
peiian design ex- 
ecuted in bronze 
and marbles ex- 
tending to a 
vaulted _ ceiling, 
rich in ornament 
and color, and 
embellished with 
murals by Broun- 
et. There is a 
good deal of Ed- 
gar Brandt’s iron 
work used, and 
the doorway it- 
self is a splendid 
example of the 
craftsmanship of 
this famous. fer- 
romnier. 

One feature 
of the building 
has never before 
been attempted. 

A window 
display of un- 
usual character is 
made possible by 
cutting out the 
floors at the win- 
dows on the sec- 
ond and third floors, permitting one to hand un- 
broken lengths of material clear from the third 
floor down, thus permitting a glorious massing of 
color and material which, so far as we know, has 
never before been attempted. 


The height of these floors is from 12 to 14 
feet. 


Already the firm are moving in but the date 
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of their official opening has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

We have had many surprises of late in the 
development of upholstery showrooms, but the 
ground floor layout of Cheney Brothers’ silk de- 
partment is the last word. It is exquisite beyond 
description. It must be seen to be appreciated. 
The railings, fixtures, partitions and decorations 
are all by Edgar Brandt, creating an ensemble 
that is without exaggeration the most charming 
that has yet been seen in New York. 

The arrangement of the floors is as follows: 

First floor will be given over to the private 
offices for the firm, general salesmanager’s office, 
dress goods department and salon. 

Second Fioor—Art department, cravat de- 
partment, sales promotion department, service 
department and yarn department. 

Third Floor—Upholstery and decorative de- 
partment. Sales engineering department. 

Fourth Floor—Velvet department, credit of- 
fice, accounting department, stenographic and 
mailing departments. 

Basement—Shipping department, stock room, 
supply room and cafeteria. 





A CORNER OF MODERN PARIS 


Wi commendable zeal and enterprise F. 
Schumacher & Co. have installed a room in 
their New York showrooms, furnished and deco- 
rated in the Art Moderne style. 

It is the first room ever shown in this coun- 
try translated literally from the Exposition. It 
is the first room in America that has been com- 
pletely planned and produced in the new style, a 
result of intensive study, on the part of Mr. 
Pozier, of all that was presented in Paris in fur- 
niture, fabrics, lighting fixtures and ceramics. 

The work of the Schumacher room was all 
done abroad. The furniture and woodwork was 
by Dubocq whose exhibit attracted much attention 
at the Exposition. It is of extraordinary work- 
manship. 

The frieze may be recognized by visitors as 
that of Paul Follot and shown in one of the 
rooms of the modern French Embassy. 

The lamp standards are by Edgar Brandt, 
and the glass work, shades and fixtures by 
Lalique. 

All that goes into the assembling of the room 
is not only authentic but the fabrics are exclusive 
to Schumacher. 

While it is planned to show similar example 
rooms in the great museums of the country 
through the medium of traveling exhibits, it may 


be some time before this idea materializes. 

In the meantime, visitors to the French Ex- 
position will have an opportunity of renewing 
their acquaintance with the subject in New York, 
and through the exhibition installed on 40th 
Street, decorators will be able to show their 
clients what this movement means. 

The exhibit as a whole is a very delightful 
visualization of the New Art. 

While individual pieces of furniture may be 
seen elsewhere and individual examples of the 
fabricant have been brought over here, a room 
complete in every detail has never until now been 
attempted in this country. It is complete with 
concealed lighting for reading purposes, con- 
cealed radio, bookcases, pictures on the wall, un- 
usual laces for the window, wood trims rich in 
extraordinary workmanship, even to the covers 
and bindings of the books, all knit together in 
consistent harmony. 





FIRST ROUND TABLE MEETING AT 
ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
HE opening of the season’s Round Table Talks 
at the Art-in-Trades Club on the evening of 
October 8th was auspiciously inaugurated, with 
Professor C. R. Richards, chairman of the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition, the 
guest of the evening. 

Naturally Mr. Richards spoke only sketchily ’ 
of his work abroad. When he returns from Paris 
again in December his records will be complete 
and documents and data will be formulated and 
augmented by films and lecture material. And 
the Art-in-Trades Club will be first on his itin- 
erary, which will doubtless carry him into plat- 
form work throughout the country before mu- 
seums, societies and educational organizations. 

The club attendance was beyond the seating 
capacity of the building. As Mr. Wearne, who 
introduced him, observed, it was a record crowd. 





FIRST UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
GOLF MEET 
cy" October 7th, the Upholstery Association of 
America, held its first golf tournament at the 
Rye Country Club, Rye, N. Y. About twenty- 
four members were in attendance and after the 
qualifying rounds of the morning enjoyed a 
pleasant lunch at the clubhouse. At the close of 
the afternoon Martin B. Fowler was declared 
winner of low gross and Waldemar Jaeger win- 
ner of low net. The winners of the different 
flights were as follows: Leo Karpen, George Mc- 
Laughlin, Hugh Ennis, T. A. Cawtha, John T. 
Byrne and Ed. Follis. 
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A SIMPLE BUT HIGHLY DECORATIVE BEDROOM TREATMENT 
Decorated by C. W. Ireland, N. Y. 
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There can be no question as to the growing 
interest in early American design. 


WHAT WILL BE THE NEXT STYLE? 


By Ricuarp F. Bacu 


Associate in Industrial Arts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


HE next style? Munchausen might write it 

up, or better, Bellamy, in a new “Looking 
Backward.” Tendencies are shaping themselves, 
but they are like the crests of waves yet in the 
distance, while near at hand there is a painful 
calm. We can do no better than hazard a guess 
as to whence the wind will come, or whether it 
will change before the waves reach us. Yet the 
calm must itself be a stage of transition, for all 
nature moves. 

To take another figure: decoration in recent 
practice has been a 
wheel in which each 
spoke is a style; the 
wheel has revolved very 
slowly, with great strain 
upon each spoke. Some 
spokes have split and 
shown themselves no 
longer useful; these we 
must replace if we still 
consider the other 
spokes sound enough to 
warrant the effort; in other words, if we think 
that the wheel will revolve far enough again to 
bring the weight upon them. 

If that does not seem to be the prospect, we 
must consider a new form of wheel entirely, pos- 
sibly one without spokes, one in which the iso- 
lated supports have been consolidated into a single 
support. a disk wheel so to speak, with one style 





Eprtor’s Nore: Some months ago in this magazine 
we published other opinions as to what would be the 
next style in interior decoration. Mr. Bach was asked 
for his opinion which has just come to hand, and we 
publish it believing it to be interesting and strongly 
inspirational. 








predominant and universal and all others in abey- 
ance, submerged, or, possibly better, finally dis- 
carded as beginnings for imitation rather than 
models for study. 

So we may venture a guess, to let the game 
proceed and in the hope that others will take 
turns, too. The tendencies we see are these: 
first, a practical interest in Early American de- 
sign in every element of interior decoration; sec- 
ond, a breaking down of existing formularies of 
design consisting of meaningless duplication of 

the outstanding charac- 
teristic motives or ear- 
a marks of historic Euro- 
pean styles; third, a 
He whose guess _ steady demand for re- 


> productions both in fac- 
is supported by similes of old pieces and 


developments in near-duplicates; 
is hailed as q_ fourth, a fling, nothing 

more than that, in the di- 
prophet. rection of so-called mod- 
ernist art as represented 
in the present exposition in Paris; and last, quite 
apart from the preceding, a slow appreciation of 
the best work in that exposition, with resultant 
effort at emulation of its creators. 

1. There can be no question in the mind of 
any observer as to the growing interest of the 
public in Early American design. This will be a 
consistent forward movement, aided in some as- 
pects by the small house and small apartment de- 
velopment. If there is to-be any predominant 
historic style in our decorative arts of the near 
future it will be Early American. Needless to 
say, there may be a thrust toward English or 
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toward Italian, as there has been in recent months 
toward Spanish, in the more expensive types, but 
the larger preference will be for Early American. 
As an offshoot of this there may be expected a 
renewed interest in the so-called one-man styles 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and 
Adam, especially in their American versions, and 
quite possibly a stronger vogue for the smaller 
Phyfe pieces and for other types that may be 
designated by makers’ names such as Savery, in 
furniture, thus supporting the existing interest in 
artists in other fields, such as Revere in silver, 
Stiegel in glass, etc. 

There are in this style the roots of a modern 
American style, the beginnings for a sturdy and 
even growth with no hint of the far-fetched or 
outlandish, the strained or laborious, but with 
every suggestion of national tradi- 
tion, calibre and promise. If we 
are to venture any real prophecy 
at all, it is that out of this tradi- 
tion will come, in the end, the 
American style of the century. 
And when it comes, being the 
product of fluctuating forces, en- 
vironment, market and fad, super- 
imposed upon congenital influence, 
its main stock may not be discern- 
ible without such dissection by ex- 
perts as will lay bare its core. 

2. Our second tendency needs 


The demand for reproduc- 









American art industries are now babbling. The 
echoes of this will die out as the Early American 
tendency gains strength. 

3. The demand for reproductions and fac- 
similes will. continue. Fads may bring it tem- 
porarily into abeyance, but it is a nuisance that 
cannot be abated as long as ungoverned purses in 
the possession of uncultivated customers have 
anything to do with purchasing objects of art. It 
is a blind spot in our artistic vision that culture 
is still regarded as a commodity, purchasable in 
three dimensions. But this is hardly a “tendency” 
comparable with others we mention; it is rather 
a symptom of our present health in artistic pro- 
duction. Yet it must be noted for it represents a 
not by any means negligible portion of prospec- 
tive sales. 

4. Our fourth tendency is at 
this writing little more than a ves- 
tige or trace. It is on the dim 
horizon, but it surely will appear 
as a business fact among us. The 
French Exposition is bound to 
have a reflection here and a strong 
one. It will do two things which 
affect our manufacture. It will 
encourage the importation of 
French and other foreign objects 
shown or similar to those shown 
at the Exposition. Next, it will 
cause the production of imitations 


no detailed explanation here. We tions and facsimiles will —amnd, worse, near-imitations— 


have used historic styles in an ex- Continue. 


ternal sense only ; nor could we do 

otherwise. Doublet and hose are the product of 
a given time and place; they were developed 
logically as a result of contemporary demands. 
We can wear them today, but only in circum- 


“stances that, by the association, make either them- 


selves or the costume seem artificial. As well 
imagine a motor boat on the moat of the Louvre 
in 1450. Our anachronism has been driven as 
far as good sense will permit. The formal dup- 
lication of “motives” has overwhelmed the real 
significance of styles, quite as a coin before the 
eye will obscure the moon, Outstanding “char- 
acteristics of style,” in close-up, are as meaning- 
less and ineffective as the loud report of a blank 
cartridge. Except, of course, to the historian, 
archaeologist, teacher and student. We are 
slowly veering away from this form of imitation. 
Repetition is the mother of study, but the lesson 
once learned, the repetition becomes nothing more 
than babbling. In the European historical styles 


conceived in what is or is sup- 
posed to be the modernist style. 
These two reflections from the Exposition will 
together constitute a novelty, and the imitations 
will destroy the real thing, thus shortening the 
life of the fad. Our producers do not understand 
this type of design, they and our public cannot in 
a short time learn its significance. It has a great 
significance, only hinted at in the Exposition. 
Being external to ourselves, not a product of our 
inspiration, our imagination, our nationalism, or 
our spiritual life, we can only understand that 
part of it which we can see. Before we have dis- 
covered its underlying significance, the striving 
which gives it life and reason, our broadcast pub- 
lic demand will have found a contact in some- 
thing else, for until we as a nation learn the dif- 
ference between style and fashion, we shall have 
only fashion and no style. 

5. But out of this negligent interest will 
arise a potent factor which we have called our 
fifth and last tendency. It is, or will be, the in- 
fluence of a small group of designers of various 
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nationalities, represented in the Paris Exposition, 
designers whose ability is in some cases already 
recognized and has in others been brought out 
by this opportunity, but designers whose ambition 
lies not in the direction of the bizarre or “differ- 
ent,” the “novel” or “expositional,” to coin a 
word, but rather in the direction of a recognition 
of possibilities of new materials and processes of 
modern industry, coupled with a fertile, versatile 
and vigorous imagination, which will not readily 
succumb to overwork. 

There is nothing final about the Exposition ; 
it is only one step in a sequence. Styles cannot 
be made according to specifications over night, 
though fashions may be. Nor is there anything 
final about the work of these leading designers in 
the Exposition; they are simply less ephemeral, 
have achieved more logically, imaginatively, rea- 
sonably than the general run of exhibitors. It is 
in the degree of reasonableness attending their 
efforts that we can see hope for the future, for 
most of the exhibits are bound to fall in the class 
of curios. 

It may take some time to determine just who 
these leaders are, though in costume, glass, pot- 
tery, jewelry, furniture and metal names could 
readily be given. The report of Professor Rich- 
ards’ Commission and the exhibits which he will 
bring back with him to show in American mu- 
seums, including the Metropolitan, will undoubt- 
edly give us help in that direction. 

Nor should we forget that the real vitality 
of the movement represented in this Exposition 
lies not only in France but also in Germany, and 
that we have in our own country a few designers, 
at least, who will take places in the front rank in 
the work of moulding the style of the century. 

In sum, our prophecy may find its substance, 
then, in our first and fifth tendencies. It would 
not be a strange development at all if the growing 
interest in Early American types were to pass 
through periods, first.of imitation, then of modi- 
fications in favor of utility in modern terms and, 
finally of modifications in design expressing the 
feeling of today; nor would it seem illogical or 
unreasonable if these modifications in design were 
to find not their formal but their insiprational 
starting point and impetus in the vitality and 
freshness of imagination of the leading designers 
in the Exposition at Paris. 

Prophecy may be based on observation, fore- 
knowledge and reason, it is then prognosis; or it 
may be based on feeling and conjecture, it is then 
guesswork. Which of these categories the pre- 
ceding paragraphs will adorn time will tell. He 


whose guess is supported by developments is 
hailed a prophet, quite as the rebel who remains ~ 
a rebel unless he succeeds, in which case he is 
hailed a patriot. 





AN INTERESTING WALL PAPER 


HERE is a little old shop up in Brandon, Ver- 

mont, the walls of which are covered with a pa-- 
per that looks as though it came over in the early 
days, reminiscent, indeed, of the Jacobean. In 
its varnished state, the walls of this shop have 
every appearance of antiquity. The paper came 
from the Tuttle Co., of Rutland, and was made 
by the William Campbell Wallpaper Co. It is 
called the Cherry Valley pattern. 





THE “UPHOLSTERER” ABROAD 


Ov of our American decorators, doing the 
principal centers of Europe this Summer, 
noted the familiar cover of this magazine on the 
desk of James Anderson (director), of Wylie & 
Lochhead, Ltd., Glasgow. Mr. Anderson, like 
many of his contemporaries there as well as here, 
finds it ‘a valuable magazine.” 





A wall paper pattern reminiscent of the Jacobean. 
See text above. 














Business sales office of a Florida real estate firm. Decorated by the Tarr Furniture Co., Inc., of Tampa. 


DECORATING THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


The Opportunities Which the Modern Business Environment Offers to the Decorator-Specialist. 


HIRTY years ago, when Ed. Knapp put a 

carpet on the floor of the Lehigh Co.’s sales- 
rooms and about the same time Marshall Field 
& Co. put a carpet on their upholstery floor, it was 
regarded as a wild and weird extravagance. 
Today good furnishing in business offices is be- 
coming a necessity, consistent with our standards 
of living. 

And yet, from the European viewpoint, 
Americans are presumably a materialistic nation. 
Over there they look upon us as a people without 
art traditions and with an esthetic sense numbed 
and paralyzed by our nerve-racking business ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, there are no people on 
the face of the earth that enjoy more generally 
the environment of artistry. 

A love of the beautiful is inborn. It is 
everywhere. We find it in the woman of the 
jungle, and the child with her dolls. To beautify 
one’s self is a universal obsession. The beauty 
parlor represents the third largest business inter- 
est in the United States. Beauty, whether of 
person or environment, is the greatest commercial 
commodity in the world. Without it, we would 
have no design, no color, no charm and every- 
body exercises the potency of beauty according 
to circumstance. 

When the carpenter in France gets $1.44 a 
day you cannot expect his standards of living to 
be as high as the American carpenter who gets 


that much an hour. The official state report of 
current wages outside of Paris for plumbers, 
painters and carpenters averages about $1.05 a 
day, and the standard fixed by earnings naturally * 
affects home furnishings. 

If they want art they have their museums, 
and they enjoy it there. - 

The business man of Europe doesn’t have it 
in his office. 

You can travel all over Europe and find the 
kind of offices and salesrooms that are occupied 
by the leading firms, the big, progressive firms in 
England as well as the Continent, to be the sort 
of thing you find below Grand Street in the 
abandoned business section of New York. 

Their art is in their old buildings, their ruins, 
their cathedrals and museums. It doesn’t enter ° 
into the home life of the masses, and it is far re- 
moved from the business life of even the leaders 
in industry. 

Beauty is a great compelling force in nature. 

What would the fields and forests be without 
it? 

Rob our homes of the beauty of color and 
design and they wouldn’t be any better than stalls 
for cattle. 

The love of beauty is innate. 

They have had it for generations in the old 
world but in no such intimate relationship as we 
have had it in America. 
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In Europe the old feudal system which kept 
the average man and his family tenants for life, 
discouraged all effort to beautify the home be- 
cause very few of the occupants of a house ever 
owned a home. 

In America, however, it is different. Almost 
anybody with a little thrift can own their own 
home, and with ownership comes a pride in the 
looks of it. In Europe, the decorator’s province 
is restricted to the well-to-do. In America, the 
field is unlimited and now bankers, manufac- 
turers, barber shops and boot-and-shoe shops all 
offer a field for the decorator. 

The foreigner walking into some of our 
Fourth, Madison or Fifth Avenue showrooms 
would be amazed at the evidences of comfort and 
decorative taste. And why not? The average 
man spends more time in his office than in his 
home, and there is no reason why the business 
side of his life should be surrounded by a sordid, 
penurious atmosphere, no reason why his business 
quarters should not reflect some spirit of human 
comfort and culture. 

Although we have many fine office buildings, 
the best in the world in fact, still it is a subject 


that may be very properly specialized by the 
decorator who now only scrapes the surface of its 
possibilities. 

It is a subject that needs thought. 

Business environment must have dignity 
above all else. 


It cannot be handled like the home. It is 
something a little beyond the mere purchase of 
office furniture and a drab carpet. We cannot 
conceive of its being a field congenial to the 
woman decorator, but it is a field nevertheless 
productive of big business and is open to broad 
specialization. 





CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. BUYS 
FARWELL Co. 

2 vag B. FarwELt Co., Chicago, sold their busi- 

ness on October 10th to Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., who will continue the business at its pres- 
ent Market Street location, although no general 
sale will be held by the purchaser until after No- 
vember Ist. The reason for the sale was J. B. 
Farwell and his brothers, Francis C. and Arthur 
L., desire to be free from activities in business. 


Another Florida office decorated by the Tarr Furniture Co., Inc., Tampa. 
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ADD SOMETHING NEW 


AN IDEA THAT BECAME 
A MOVEMENT 


ADD SOMETHING NEW ° 





OCT 19-24 - 


OCT 19-24 





HE editorial in the September UPHOLSTERER 

AND INTERIOR Decorator which made an- 
nouncement of a plan and launched the slogan to 
“Make Every Home a Home, Sweet Home” has 
been received with astonishing enthusiasm and 
while the full report of its success cannot be made 
until the close of the week of October 19-24, the 
momentum already created assures us that the 
period mentioned will be one of very definite 
importance to the industries we serve. 

At the very beginning of our work upon the 
plan it was realized by the author that the idea 
was too big to be confined by any selfish restric- 
tions. For this reason we solicited the fullest 
possible support from organizations whose influ- 
ence would tend to extend our publicity of the 
plan. Through the co-operation of Lew Hahn, 
Secretary of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, a special three-page bulletin together 
with the four pages from THE UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR was prepared and distrib- 
uted to the members of the Association, and the 
plan was also presented to the Sales Promotion 
Convention at Detroit on September 30th. The 
Upholstery Association of America through its 
Board of Governors appointed a special commit- 
tee to lay out a complete plan of co-operation 
with the forces already at work. This committee 
prepared and distributed circulars outlining the 
particulars of the plan, together with descriptions 
of cuts and advertising materials which could be 
supplied at cost, and in addition thereto an- 
nounced the offer of three silver cups; one each 
for the best department display, the best window 
display and the best collection of advertising 
which expressed the Home-Sweet-Home spirit as 
a part of the week, October 19-24. The, Asso- 
ciation also prepared for distribution as adver- 
tising propaganda eighty thousand stamp stickers 
showing the design in miniature and these are 
being made use of by both wholesale and retail 
trade to extend the campaign. 

By October 8th, more than thirty stores. had 
obtained the supplies and it is certain that many 
more, to whom information has been sent, will 
avail themselves of the material in the time still 


remaining for local promotion of the plan. 

It is unfortunate that a greater period of 
time could not have been given to the preliminary 
publicity work of the scheme. The editor of this 
magazine conceived the idea in connection with 
the September UPnHoLsTeRER and in order to 
make use of it in connection with Fall sales, it 
seemed important that the date should be fixed 
at the earliest, feasible date in October. 

Undoubtedly, many merchants who have 
failed to avail themselves of the possibilities of 
the plan, would have seen its advantages if they 
had had a longer time to consider it, but the fact 
that progressive stores, literally from coast to 
coast, are participating in this first “Home, Sweet 
Home Week” is evidence both of the value of the 
plan and of the progressiveness of the merchants 
in question. To these and to others the statement 
that it is the intention of the sponsors of the pres- 
ent campaign to advise its repetition next Spring 
and again next Fall and thereafter for as long’ 
a time as interest can be maintained, will serve 
as a preparatory announcement to watch for 
future developments. 

While those who have had in charge the pro- 
motion of the present campaign have done re- 
markably well with the time at their disposal, it 
is only fair to assume that at a future period with 
greater opportunity for preparation, more ade- 
quate supplies could be provided and a greater 
impetus given to the plan. 

The question was raised at a meeting of New 
York buyers as to whether the design and slogan 
was subject to individual changes, but it was at 
once recognized that the greatest strength of the 
plan lies in the repetition of its slogan and of its 
design. Therefore, it is well to state that the 
plan, the design and the slogan have been adopted 
as permanent features that are not to be changed. 
The publication in subsequent issues of this maga- 
zine of full reports of what leading stores 
have done in connection with this first “Home, 
Sweet Home Week’ will be of helpful interest 
to all and will stimulate the trade in its prepara- 
tion for the campaign to be undertaken next 
Spring. 








1. Is French walnut 
merely a term describing a 
kind of finish or is there reaily 
a French walnut that has defi- 
nite color and grain character- 
istics? 

The true answer to this 
question will depend upon 
how and by whom the term is 
used. It is quite likely that 
the term “French walnut” 
may be used by unscrupulous 
dealers as a purely descriptive 
term, intending to indicate that the color or the 
material so designated approximates the real 
French walnut. 


Lacquer’’? 


French walnut, meaning literally walnut 
lumber or veneer imported from France, has 
peculiar characteristics of grain and color. The 
color shades from a purplish red to brown, some- 
times with shades of a greenish grey. When fin- 
ished, it is difficult to tell French walnut from 
Italian or American because in the finishing a 
color is imparted which obscures the natural color 
of the wood. It is, however, safe to assume that 
goods commercially offered as French walnut by 
reputable manufacturers are what they are rep- 
resented to be. 

2. What ts silk mohair and where does it 
come from? 

The term “silk mohair’ like many other 
combination terms is a complete misnomer. There 
is no relationship between silk and mohair, ex- 
cepting the fact that each has an animal origin. 

Mohair, which comes from the fleece of the 
Angora goat, is definitely a hair substance, where- 
as silk is a gelatinous filament expelled by the 
silkworm in the building of its cocoon. The term 


“silk mohair’ has sometimes been applied. to 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


If *‘French Walnut’’ is 
merely a kind of finish or 
akind of wood? What Silk 
Mohair is and where it 
comes from? Why some 
upholstering leathers 
crack more than others? 
How Linoleum obtained 
its name? What is ‘‘New 





Turkish mohair because it is 
fine enough in texture to be 
suspected of being silk. We 
see no good excuse for the 
term, however, and strongly 
suggest its avoidance. 

3. Why is i that the 
surface of some upholstering 
leathers crack and peel more 
readily than others and how 
can one be certain to have the 
top surface of a hide when it 
is known that two or three 
layers are taken from each hide? 


The tendency of certain leathers to crack is, 
as the second part of the question hints, very 
often due to the fact that the leather is a skiver 
and not the top surface of the hide. It is also 
due to the fact that the atmosphere, in which the 
leather is kept.and used, is too dry, and the natu- 
ral oil of the leather as well as the top finish dries 
out, leaving the loose, dry fibres to disintegrate, 
flake and chip. 

A skiver, in other words, a second layer cut 
from a single hide after the top layer has been 
removed, may not be equal in wearing surface to 
the top, but if properly finished and given reason- 
able care, it is not to be despised. 

As to the second part of the question, as to 
how people can tell the top leather from a skiver 
in upholstered leather, we are of the opinion that 
it will be difficult for anyone but an expert to de- 
termine this fact. 

4. How did linoleum obtain this name and 
from what was it derived? 

The name linoleum is a coined word, adopted 
by Frederick Walton, the inventor of linoleum, 
who, as a young man in the 50’s, discovered a 
method of oxidizing linseed oil and applying it 
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with ground cork to a canvas base. He made up 
the word from linum, flax and oleum oil,‘ form- 
ing his first company under the name of the 
Linoleum Manufacturing Company. 

5. A great deal of furniture advertising fea- 
tures a new lacquer. What is this lacquer and 
what are its properties? 

Briefly the lacquer of the ancients was made 
of vegetable or fossil gums. The lacquer of to- 
day is a nitro-cellulose product, made by treating 
cellulose (cotton) with acids and solvents, to 
which certain gums are added to give necessary 
body and covering power. The properties of this 
new lacquer are many and varied. It dries 
quickly and permanently; it is not affected by 
heat, cold or moisture; it is extremely hard, re- 
sisting scratches; it is pliable, transparent and has 
a soft lustre that is not easily marred. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ws ees semi-annual convention of the Retail Fur- 
niture Association of California, to be held at 
Whittier in October, is attracting wide attention 
and the indications. are for a large attendance. 
The William Penn Hotel, a new hostelry, has 
been chosen as convention headquarters and three 
days will be given over to the sessions. 

Arrangements have been made by the Baker- 
Harkness Co., Portland, Ore., for permanent dis- 
play space on the first floor of the Furniture Ex- 
change, San Francisco. 

The Winter Market Week of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange will be held February 
2 to 8, 1926, the dates having been chosen so as 
not to conflict with those set for Eastern Market 
Week events. 

Lachman Bros., Sixteenth and Mission 
Streets, San Francisco, recently celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of their entrance into the 
home furnishing field. A new building was re- 
cently completed for this house and the rug and 
drapery department, conducted under the man- 
agement of B. Macauley, has moved into new 
quarters, occupying the entire fifth floor of the 
main building. A. hostess for the drapery de- 
partment is stationed near the elevator and visi- 
tors are greeted and comfortably seated while a 
salesman is being called. The rug and carpet 
section adjoins the one given over to draperies, 
with the Oriental rug lines nearest at hand. 

Charles R. Havens, former general manager 
of the wholesale dry goods house of Murphy, 
Grant & Co., San Francisco, passed away in this 
city, September 7, at the age of sixty-five years. 





The Valance Drapery Shop has been opened 
for business at 1112 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, in a retail district rapidly coming to the 
front. 

The Reitzie Upholstering Shop has been 
opened at 2469 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

The Patrician, a shop devoted to fine furni- 
ture and home furnishings, has moved from tem- 
porary quarters at 345 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco, to 432 Sutter Street, in the heart of 


- the fine arts district. 


Mrs. B. Mooney, formerly with E. F. Peter- 
son & Co., upholsterers and decorators, San 
Francisco, is now with the A. F. Marten Com- 
pany. 

J. J. McCarthy, of the Tucker Shop, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., is visiting the Eastern markets in 
connection with several fine contracts secured of 
late. 

Arthur C. Buchman, buyer of draperies and 
upholstery goods for the H. C. Capwell Company, 
Oakland, and for years connected with this firm, 
has resigned to become the representative in this 
field of the Riverdale Manufacturing Co. 

The Gaines-Walrath Co., Oakland, has taken 
over the floor of an adjoining building and a 
splendidly appointed drapery department, much 
larger than the former one, has been opened un- 
der the management of Leslie Creswell. 

Al Porch, San Francisco, has severed his 
connection with the Artloom Mills and has be- 
come the Pacific Coast representative of the Mar- 
tin Manufacturing Company, of Boston, Mass. 

R. Stein & Co., wholesale upholstery fabrics, 
have given up their offices at 149 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, and have moved 
to Los Angeles. 

LeSage & Co., Los Angeles, have taken over 
additional ground floor space to meet the de- 
mands of business. 

Work is to be commenced at once on the 
erection of a five-story building at First and San 
Carlos Streets, San Jose, Cal., for O. A. Hale & 
Co., the entire structure to be occupied by this 
pioneer drygoods house, of which George M. 
Fontaine is manager. 

Radin & Kamp have moved into their splen- 
did new home at Fresno, Cal., where they occupy 
a four-story structure, the largest in floor space in 
the entire San Joaquin Valley. The drapery sec- 
tion is located on the’ second floor, with R. S. 
Mackie in charge. The furniture and rug depart- 
ment, presided over by A. C. Shults, is located on 
the fourth floor. : 

T. A. CHuRcH. 
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A SPANISH TYPE OF LIVING ROOM IN A CALIFORNIA 
HOME 


The work of K. Hope Hamilton of the Hamilton Studios, San Francisco. 
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STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Article III—OrNAMENT 


Tose oe en ere) 
Se EP 


LTHOUGH there is a certain relationship 

between the terms ornamentation and deco- 
ration, they are by no means the same thing, for 
while it is true that ornament is a form of decora- 
tion, it is equally true that decoration may be ac- 
complished by many substances that are devoid of 
ornament. In the study of ornament as a deco- 
rative element one discovers that there is some- 
what of a confusion concerning that which con- 
stitutes a design and that which is merely an 
ornament. Perhaps for our 
purpose, the difference be- 
tween the term s—orna- 
ment, design and decora- 
tion—may be made clear by 
considering that ornament 
is invariably a unit, which 
may be separated from the 
thing to which it is applied 
and remain complete in it- 
self ; whereas “a design” or 
“a decoration” is an inclu- 
sive term of which orna- 
ment may be a necessary 
part. It is important to our 
purpose that ornament 
should be thus clearly de- 
fined as something that can 
be considered by itself be- 
cause it is not our purpose 
at this time to discuss the 
theory of design nor the 
composition of ornamental 
details. 

Design and composi- 
tion as they are related to 
the subject of ornament are 
a part of the study of art 
and while it is important 
for the art student to understand ornamental com- 
position to the end that he may be able to repro- 
duce or create ornamental features of an art 
character, it is not so important for the interior 
decorator, who may or may not be a qualified 
artist, according to his training and inclination. 

We are quite aware of the fact that in thus 
expressing a thought that a person can be an 
interior decorator without first becoming an art- 





Conventionalization of a nature form for 
use as applied ornament. 


ist, we are running counter to the theory of many 
teachers of the subject of interior decoration in 
whose courses are included compulsory studies of 
drawing and design. All things being equal, the 
decorator who has the ability to draw would 
naturally find greater ease in expressing his 
thought, both for the purpose of demonstrating 
to his own workmen and in explaining his ideas 
to a customer, but we know that many men will 
follow this program of decorative study, who 
have not the natural ability 
which would fit them to 
undertake a thorough study 
of drawing, and so for 
their encouragement, we 
have stated as above that 
while a knowledge of draw- 
ing is desirable, it is not 
essential to success in the 
field of interior decoration. 

This does not mean 
that the student, by dis- 
carding the necessity of 
learning to draw, finds a 
simplified program in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of 
ornament. Quite the op- 
posite might be true—for 
denied the ability to sketch 
ornamental types as an aid 
to memory, he must the 
more earnestly study de- 
tails so that his memory 
will be a storehouse on 
which he may draw with 
the same sense of security 
and certainty that an artist 
would have in referring to 
his notebook of sketched 
ornamental details. 

One might easily divide the requisite study 
of ornament under two general heads: the use of 
ornament and the abuse of ornament; but to do 
so would set up arbitrary judgments of dogmatic 
inflexibility that would be neither wise nor true. 

It is not possible to lay down definite rules 
for the employment of ornament nor to teach 
what is correct and what is faulty except by care- 
fully selected examples, which can be analyzed 
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in person before 
- the eyes of the 
student and each 
particular point 
shown to be 
faulty or true by 
giving the rea- 
sons therefor. 
Ornament in 
various fields of 
human occupa- 
tion serves its 
purpose of em- 
bellishment in 
ways which are 
governed by the 
material to 
which it has 
been applied. In 
textiles, for. in- 
stance, ornament 
in the way of 
pattern serves 
the purpose of 
breaking up 
plain surfaces 
by. its employ- 
ment of forms, 
principally 
drawn from na- 
ture. Many of 
these, it is true, have been conventionalized be- 
yond the possibility of recognizable sources; but, 
particularly in floral and plant forms, the orna- 
mental features of textiles are more or less adapt- 
ed from existing things. 

In architecture, employing the allied arts of 
sculpture, carving and modelling, the ornamental 
forms employed are as frequently structural as 
they are applied. Quite often they are used for 
the purpose of concealing necessary structural 
features as brackets, beams, pilasters, etc. The 
prominence of these latter is modified by the use 
of mouldings, panelings, traceries in relief or out- 
jutting units of ornamental character, which pro- 
vide high lights and shadows and disguise bulky 
features that are necessary to strength but, in 
themselves, unbeautiful. 

In architecture, also as in cabinet making, 
ornament is often employed to create points of 
interest, a shaped pilaster, a pediment, a capitol, 
running beeds or bands, and ornamental motifs in 
literally thousands of forms, are created in order 
to provide a pleasing point of interest on which 
the eye may rest. These ornaments also serve 
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A structural unit em- 

bellished by both struc- 

tural and applied orna- 
ment. 











many utilitarian purposes—as for instance, the 
handle of a drawer, the shank of a caster, a key- 
hole escutcheon, an inlay or a carving, the orna- 
mental character of which serves no structural 
purpose but adds beauty to utility in creating a 
harmonious effect.” 

Bearing in mind that we are laying out a pro- 
gram which shall be complete in ‘all its parts, we 
include the study of ornament, not from the art 
standpoint nor from an arbitrary classification as 
good or bad, but as a definite element of decora- 
tion which serves a distinct purpose. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the student shall, by study, 
acquire a practical theory of ornament, which will 
enable him to appreciate the niceties of master 
craftsmanship. This sense of appreciation can 
be acquired in two ways: by a study of the princi- 
ples of design or by repeated contact with, and ex- 
amination of, examples which are recognized as 
exemplifying the principles of good taste. 

The first method just mentioned, it will be 
understood, is confined to those of artistic tenden- 
cies while the latter is equally important to both 
the artist and the individual who is denied the 
faculty of artistic expression. Both alike are un- 
der the same necessity of acquiring an apprecia- 
tion of ornament by actual contact and examina- 
tion of ornament itself and as a preliminary to 
the study of the subject as a whole, we would | 

(Continued on page 136) 








Applied ornament, complete in itself, as a deco- 
rative motif. 
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AN INTERESTING COOPERATIVE EXHIBIT 


A Creditable Showing of Good Interiors by Leading Philadelphia Decorators. 


HAT is 

known as the 
Kapock House has 
been opened in 
Philadelphia and is 
deservedly attract- 
ing wide  atten- 
tion. 

It is not a new 
thought, this idea 
of appealing to the 
public interest 
through the medi- 
um of interior dec- 
orative displays or 
exhibitions. Some 
years ago a num- 
ber of manufac- 
turers planned a 
movement of this 
sort and opened 
exhibition rooms at 
the Grand Central 


Palace, where various products were assembled 
appropriately in well-planned rooms and shown 





Hallway by Chas. E. Mildren. 


Dining room by E. A. Belmont. 


under conditions 
that were not pos- 
sible in a commer- 
cial’ stock. The 
Art-in-Trades Club 
have had a number 
of such exhibi- 
tions. 

The thought 
embraces so broad 
a range that it has 
never before been 
undertaken except 
through the medi- 
um of an associa- 
tion, but in Phila- 
delphia one firm 
has shouldered the 
responsibility of an 
exhibition house, 
and notwithstand- 
ing that there is an 
obvious element of 


advertising and publicity back of it, they are en- 
titled to the fullest credit because with the busi- 
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ness thought permeating the whole plan, this firm, 
A. Theodore Abbott & Co., are undertaking to 
finance it alone. 

In the first place, they took a house on Wal- 
nut Street near Sixtieth in the fashionable Ritten- 
house Square residential section. The plot is 
22 ft. wide and the building about 100 ft. deep, 
with a garden space extending 50 ft. beyond; it 
cost $70,000. Then they spent $80,000 to get 
Mr. Koelle to alter it, an investment of $150,000, 
before the art director, Mr. Mildren, or the deco- 
rators started their work. 

What the Abbott Co. wanted to do was to 
inaugurate an exhibition building. 

They were fully aware that Philadelphians 
could easily inspect good rooms on the premises 
of many high grade decorators but such a house 
as they proposed to erect appealed to the public 
because not only was one decorator represented, 
but the best work of eleven decorators—E. A. 
Belmont, Charles of London, Lyman W. Cleve- 
land, A. L. Diament & Co., Duncan & Duncan, 
Karcher & Rehn Co., Charles C. Purdy, The 
Rosenbach Co., J. G. Valiant Co., Miss Wood- 
ville and the Dougherty Co. 

The Abbott Co. enlisted the services of these 
people on the broad policy of publicity. In so 
many words, they said to them: 

“You in your own way have a reputation 


which attracts a limited clientele because of the 
proverbial conservatism of the decorator who 
cannot advertise broadly; we propose, however, 
to erect a building and present the best work of 
the best decorators with conservatism and dig- 
nity, and will do a lot of advertising and invite a 
desirable element to visit our exhibition. While 
we primarily expect to have our Kapock fabrics 
used and shown to the best advantage, we do not 
make the use of our fabrics conditional upon your 
co-operating. You can use any fabrics that you 
wish,” 

This was the explicit understanding. As a 
result these decorators used tapestries, needle- 
points, damasks, brocades, American-made and 
foreign-made, just as they please, and although 
there was plenty of Kapock used throughout the 
house it was never an obtrusive element. 

The ground floor of the building is given 
over entirely to the work of the Rosenbach Co., 
dignified and impressive. The entrance hall is 
treated in the Adam spirit, with antique furniture 
of Hepplewhite and Sheraton. The central hall 
is Italian. The rear rooms are old English, the 
wood paneling of one room alone being valued at 
$12,000, in the beautiful linen fold treatment of 
the early Sixteenth Century. This entire floor is 
Rosenbach. It is the best that he has. 

Beyond is the garden, handled by Charles 


Room by Charles C. Purdy, oldfashioned costume prints being applied to plain colored walls. 





ROOM BY A. L. DIAMENT & CO., IN KAPOCK HOUSE 


Landscape wallpaper, rag rugs, cretonne coverings flounced with kapock. A bevelled glass mirror in the cen- 
ter, back of two dressing stands. See text on pages 121 and 122. 
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A ROOM BY CHARLES OF LONDON IN KAPOCK HOUSE 


A notable feature in this room is the Grinling Gibbons mantelpiece. See text on pages 121 and 122. 
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E. Mildren, the art director. It is conventional 
but good, rather Castillian. 

The front room of the second floor is by 
Lyman W. Cleveland, with polychrome walls. 

The central hall is by Charles of London, 
simple, but well done especially the mantel treat- 
ment which is in the Grinling Gibbons style, ex- 
quisitely carved. 

The rear room is a Belmont room. 

The third floor front is a pine-paneled room 
by the J. G. Valiant Co. The central hall is a 
very pleasing treatment in Spanish with majolica 
wall plaques and camouflaged windows. The 
atmosphere is pleasing, not, as in many such 
treatments, theatric. In fact, all of these rooms 
are brought into the spirit of domesticity and are 
in no degree period rooms. There is a general 
tone of sympathy which knits them well to- 
gether. 

The rear room is by the Karcher & Rehn 
Co., the deans of the Philadelphia profession. It 
is a charming room. 

On the fourth floor, the Dougherty Co. has 
the front room and A. L. Diament & Co. the 
balance of the floor, done in the 
Diament spirit, strong in land- 
scape papers and cretonnes. 

On the fifth floor we have a 
very interesting treatment by 
Charles C. Purdy. It is purely 
Colonial, the walls being done in 
a pale blue paint with old cos- 
tume pictures in color, cut out of 
some old book, pasted on the 
walls at regular intervals. This 
is in the back room. 

The central hall is done by 
Duncan & Duncan in simplified 
cottage style reminiscent of Nor- 
mandy. 

The front room is done by 
Elizabeth Woodville, a sym- 
phony in color carried out in a 
very feminine spirit but charm- 
ing. And here is where the 
Kapock fabrics show up to their 
best advantage at the windows in 
pale greens and pinks, and on the 
sofa, piled high with iridescent 
colorings, all against a back- 
ground of a deep olive carpet. 

Throughout, the floors are 
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Sun porch in Kapock House. 


done by the Armstrong Linoleum Co. and well 
done, in close replica of old tiles and old wood. 
The rugs are all furnished by Fritz & La Rue. 

There is nothing of the makeshift about 
these exhibitions. Even the ceilings are carried 
out with close fidelity to the style of the room, 
so with the lighting fixtures. In fact, everything 
that goes into the house is endorsed by the deco- 
rator and every square inch of the house is under 
the supervision of some decorative authority. 

The cellar is even interesting. The heating 
plant is controlled by a gas system. Naturally 
there is no dust in the cellar, and even this part 
of the house is treated in a decorative spirit, not 
extravagantly but properly. — 

Throughout the entire building, F. Schu- 
macher & Co. have been in close co-operation, all 
of the Abbott stuffs being carried by them. 


A COLLECTION of printed fabrics of the Eigh- 

teenth Century (assembled by Miss Elinor 
Merrell), of interest to the collector, will be 
shown in the Arden Gallery from October 15th 
to November 5th. It includes large quantities 
of early chintzes and Toiles de Jouy. 
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DESCRIBING. THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN 


§ inis diagram on this page gives the cutting di- 
rections of the various parts which compose 
the drapery shown on page 127. The pelmet or 
background, in this instance, is covered with vel- 
vet and is shown in the half-section of Diagram 
A; Diagram C represents the center festoon of 
the over drapery; Diagram B, the side festoon; 
and Diagram D, the rolled cascades. By enlarg- 
ing the 4% inch squares of these diagrams to 1% 
inches each, the patterns thus defined will fit a 
window approximately 5 feet wide by 10 feet 
high. 





AN IMPORTANT ENGLISH BOOK ON 
CLOCKS 


“~<a: Clocks and Watches and Their Makers,” 
by F. J. Britten and published by E. & 
F. N. Spon, of London, has reached its fifth 
edition. It is a most exhaustive volume covering 
the subject completely, even the biographies of 
old clock makers. Price is 33 shillings postpaid. 


WHAT IS “ALL WOOL”? 

HAT is the requisite content of wool to per- 

mit of the designation “all wool”? 

In the trade sense, this is best answered by 
reference to a recent advertisement of R. H. 
Macy & Co., in which the statement was made 
that “a Macy all-wool blanket must contain at 
least 98 per cent. wool,” this figure being fixed 
as fair because official tests have demonstrated 
that vegetable matter in the wool made it impos- 
sible to achieve 100 per cent. purity. 





PHILA. DESIGN SCHOOL OPENS 

HE Philadelphia School of Design for Women 

opened its classes last week. Paul Domville, 
a decorator and member of the department of fine 
arts at the University of Pennsylvania has been 
appointed head of the department of interior 
decoration, and his assistants are two young 
women, Miss Eleanor Graham, an honor student 
of the school, and Miss Elsie Finck, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

















Pattern for drapery illustrated on page 127. See description above. 
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CORNER OF A MODERNIZED COLONIAL BEDROOM 
Decorated by Ruth Sparks, N. Y. 
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STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


VELVET CARPETS 


ELVET carpets bear the same relation to 
tapestry as Wilton bears to Brussels. In 
both cases, the principle, observable difference is 
that to produce the cut pile of the Wilton and vel- 


pet by the mere act of severing the loops because 
there are other structural differences in the weav- 
ing which do not readily appear on the surface. 
These have to do with the binding of the tufted 








vet, .wires are. used, 
having a knife end, 
which severs the loop 
of the pile as it is 
withdrawn. Further- 
more, the wire which 
produces both the 
Wilton and velvet is 
oval in shape, creat- 
ing a_ higher ‘pile, 
whereas the wires 
which are employed 
to weave Brussels and 
tapestry carpets are 
round and are with- 
drawn, leaving the 
loops intact as an up- 
standing loop pile. 

It should not be 
- inferred by what we 
have stated that a 
Brussel carpet would 
become a Wilton car- 





At the top, cross section of tapestry velvet, showing 
pile slightly magnified; in the center, lateral section of 
the same carpet showing pile, the white zigzag line is 
the chain warp which interchanges between every shot 
of binding weft; at the bottom, row of pile tufts sep- 
arated from the sample immediately above and showing 
the binding weft contained in each tuft. These samples 
are from a two-shot tapestry velvet and there is there- 
fore no binding weft between the tufts. 


pile to the background. 

But the velvet carpet 
is, in fact as well as in 
appearance, a tapestry 
carpet with cut pile 
loops and the struc- 
tural make-up of 
warp and weit of the 
velvet carpet is prac- 
tically the same as 
that of a tapestry of 
similar grade. 

For instance, in 
the illustrations of the 
lateral and cross sec- 
tions of the 9-wire 
tapestry carpet, which 
we showed in a for- 
mer chapter, the ex- 
ample chosen was a 
two-shot tapestry, 
that is to say, there 
are two shots of bind- 


Below on the left, section of tapestry velvet carpet, showing the tufted pile surface. This is a 9-wire, two-shot 
tapestry velvet example, 8-pitch. On the right, reverse side, tapestry velvet, the face of which is shown in 


adjoining cut. 
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ing weft to each wire. The illustrations here 
shown of a velvet are also of a two-shot quality 
and 9-wires to the inch and thread for thread 
either across or laterally they count the same. 


If the illustrations, showing a row of velvet 
pile separated from the back, are compared with 
the illustrations of separated tapestry Wilton or 
Brussels pile (which we have already shown), it 
will readily be seen that the pile of the velvet 
quality is exceedingly scant and while in actual 
weaving operations more pile yarn is consumed 
than in the weaving of a tapestry carpet, the sub- 
sequent shearing of the carpet leaves less pile 
than is found in a tapestry carpet of similar 
quality. 

It will also be observed that a two-shot vel- 
vet will not have the same wearing qualities that 
a two-shot tapestry will have, because while there 
is the same amount of binding pressure exerted 
by the chain warps and binding wefts, the short- 
ness of the tufts of a velvet carpet does not per- 
mit the same security as the continuous loop pile 
of the tapestry. 

We also show an illustration of a cross-sec- 
tion of a velvet pile of three-shot character, hav- 
ing one shot in the ground and two shots in the 
loop. With a velvet of this character a slightly 
higher pile is necessary in order to avoid an ap- 
pearance of “grinning.” The velvet carpet, how- 
ever, is less subject to a “grinning” propensity, 
grade for grade, than a tapestry of the same char- 
acter, because of the fact that the split loops have 
a greater covering capacity than the continuous 
loops of the tapestry. 


The quality of a velvet carpet is determined 
by the pitch (number of warp thread ends to the 
width), number of picks to the inch and the num- 
ber of binding weft shots per wire. 


Velvet carpets have the same characteristic 
as tapestry carpet with respect to the holding of 
straight pattern lines. Not only is it difficult to 
maintain definite lines of color across the width 
of the carpet but a slight miscalculation in the 
tension of any part of the pile warp during the 
setting process can throw the whole pattern out 
of adjustment, imparting a vague or misty effect 
to the design. 

The accompanying illustrations, if compared 
with the illustrations already shown in connection 
with tapestry carpets, will make clear the similar- 
ity of characteristics between these two types of 
carpet. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Epwin W. JANSS, interior decorator, has re- 
moved to 1047 Madison Avenue, New York. 





E. A. Betmont, Philadelphia decorator, has 
removed from 1702 Walnut Street to new and 
larger quarters at 2138 Locust Street. 


A NoveEL LINE of tie-backs made of wood and 
painted have recently been put on the market. 
They are hand decorated with designs of a fanci- 
ful and decorative order. 


Tue Fabric Weaving Co., Taunton, Mass., 
are opening a New York office and 











Above, detail of three-shot tapestry velvet 
construction, showing two-shots of binding 
weft within the loops and one-shot below 


the stuffer warp. Below, sketch of con- 
struction of two-shot tapestry velvet, show- 
ing the character of the samples illustrated 
on the previous page. In the sketch, “C-C” 
represent the pile warps, “D-D” the binding 
wefts, and “A-A” the chain warps. 
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showroom at 220 Fifth Avenue, where 
their complete line will be on display. 
This office will be under the manage- 
ment of Chas. R. Allison. - John Cook 
will be the resident salesman. 


Soy Kee & Co., who for twenty- 
five years have been located in Mott 
Street, have removed their stock of 
Chinese and Japanese merchandise to 
new quarters at 87 Fifth Avenue. 
Trade - conditions necessitated this 
move. The new showrooms are ar- 
ranged to make possible an adequate 
display of their large stock, including 
recent imports. The firm will also 
have a permanent display in the Bush 
Terminal Building. 


(Continued on page 132) 

















TWO VIEWS OF A TAPESTRY VELVET CARPET LOOM 
See text on pages 129 and 130. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 90) 
in many instances their looms going twenty-four 
hours per day. What a contrast to Great Britain! 
This condition is without question the result of 
lower priced commodities, owing to depreciated 
currencies, 

“The same thing applies to Germany. One 
sees an appearance of contentment in the faces of 
the workers in Germany and on the Continent 
generally. One can live like a lord in either 
France, Italy or Belgium—and even in Germany 
—at a comparatively low figure—a few dollars 
per day, or in other words, at half the cost of the 
same commodities in Britain. Germany has de- 
stroyed the Communists regime, after a terrible 
struggle. One City, Chemnitz, was taken twice 
by Communists, fighting with machine guns in the 
streets. As one shrewd observer said, these 
Communists are friends to every country but 
their own.” 

The article closes with a warning to America 
to watch the radical element which is responsible 
for Great Britain’s predicament. 


Ca. 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 130) 

Geo. Royte & Co., of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces several changes in their selling organiza- 
tion. - Mr. Curry has become associated with 
their Chicago office and S. K., Phillips will cover 
the Middle West territory. C. Klose has been 
transferred from Philadelphia to the New York 
office and will travel New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. W. H. Bergen has been appointed to the 
Philadelphia office and will cover Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and the South. 


Tue selling force of the Kenton 
Mills, Inc., has been organized as fol- 
lows: Edwin C. Kenton, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltrmore and Washing- 
ton; Raymond H. Lee, New England, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio; T. B. Kelly, smaller cities of Mid- 
dle West; W. J. Greene, Pacific Coast, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 


T. M. Uprecrarr, general manager 
of the Niagara Wall Paper Company and 
its subsidiary, The Defiance Wall Paper 





A wall paper booth at the Rutland Fair, Rut- 
land, Vermont, decorated by The Tuttle Co. 





Company, announces the purchase of equipment 
and good will of the entire line of machine glazed 
papers, formerly manufactured by the Hammer- 


mill Paper Co., of Erie, Pa. W.H. Howe, who 
has been selling agent for the Hammermill line 
since its development, ,has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Defiance Wall Paper Co., as has 
H. H. Turner, also of the Hammermill sales de- 
partment. 


A NEW CATALOGUE illustrating their Velgold 
finish on curtain rods has just been issued by the 
John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co. 

This book is splendidly done in gold and duo- 
tone ink, so that the drapery fixtures illustrated 
are reproduced in every case in a printed replica 
of Velgold finish. This is the type of catalogue 
that is easy to sell from, as it leaves little to the 
imagination, with all necessary information boiled 
down into concrete facts. 


EarLy IN September the Gobelin Textile 
Company, Inc., removed from 141 Fifth Avenue 
to their new quarters on the fifteenth floor of the 
building at 22 West 32nd Street. This firm now 
occupies about 10,000 sq. ft. (almost double the 
amount of space which they had in their old 
place) and situated in the heart of the hotel dis- 
trict, convenient to buyers. In the front of their. 
premises they have established a handsome show- 
room with paneled walls and the floor covered 
with a taupe carpet. The chairs are in period 
styles and covered with fabrics from the Gobelin 
line. The rest of the space is devoted to offices 


and stock rooms. 

To their regular line this firm have added a 
number of imported silk friezes and a new selec- 
tion of brocades. 


























































WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Wert — On the 
evening of Friday, 
October 2nd, a com- 
plimentary dinner was 
tendered to Sam 
Weil, head of the up- 
holstery department 
of A. I. Namm & 
Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to mark the passing 

Sam WEIL of his 40th anniver- 

sary with his firm. 

The dinner, which was of a spontaneous 
character, was attended by about forty guests, 
including many of Mr. Weil’s life-long friends 
in the trade, and was a complete surprise to Mr. 
and Mrs. Weil, who were not aware of the char- 
acter of the function. S. S. Kaufman of Oliver 
& Kaufman was master of ceremonies and dur- 
ing the progress of the evening F. M. Van- 
Blaricom presented the guest of honor with a 
handsome Elgin watch as a token of esteem of 
those present. A number of complimentary 
speeches were made by others present and were 
replied to, in a happy way, by Mr. Weil. Mr. 
Weil had already been the recipient of two pres- 
entations, a diamond scarf pin from his firm and 
a silk lounging robe from the members of his 
staff. In both instances, the gift serving merely 
as a tangible expression of the affection in which 
he is held by his close business associates. Last 
year Mr. Weil was elected a member of the store’s 
Board of Directors. 

Minor—Herbert D. Minor has returned to 
the organization of Soy Kee & Co. as general 
sales manager. Mr. Minor, who has spent his 
entire business life in the Oriental importing busi- 
ness, was formerly the American ‘representative 
of Soy Kee & Co., and was connected with them 
for eighteen years previous to his temporary 
withdrawal a while ago. 

SmitH—Harvey G. Smith, formerly with 





Alexander Smith & Sons, is now representing W. 
&. J. Sloane in the territory comprising Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia 
and North and South Carolina. 

Morencu—John C. Moench has opened an 
office in Chicago, in Room 1508, Lytton Bldg., 
Jackson and State Streets, where he is showing 
the lines of Staheli, Rietmann & Co., and Rosen- 
thal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., whose lines he 
represents in that territory. 

CansBy—F. J. Canby, formerly with the 
Colby Decorating Co., is now an executive with 
McClain & Stroud, decorators of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

CawLey—Richard P. Cawley, formerly with 
Alexander Morton & Co., is now acting as sales 
representative in New York City for R. Carrillo 
& Co. 

McCormick—C, D. McCormick, of Cleve- 
land, has just returned from a very interesting 
and busy trip in Europe, covering many of the 
English and French markets, as well as taking in 
the Paris Exposition. 

WatsH—Joseph O. Walsh, vice-president of 
Primrose Draperies, Inc., and of Geo. H. Mc- 
Laughlin, Inc., who is now on a trip through the 
Middle West, plans at an early date to change his 
home address from Indianapolis to New York 
City. 

Hanson—Bob Hanson, son of the veteran 
traveler of that name, has joined the selling staff 
of Herman Hartmann, the import selling agents. 

Cox—Arnold B. Cox, of Boston, who has 
been in France accompanied by Mrs. Cox for the 
past two months, has returned to this country. 

TIERNAN—Edward Tiernan, assistant dra- 
pery buyer of the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, has 
resigned to accept the position of buyer in the 
T. D. Whitney Co. 

Mr. Tiernan succeeds Mr. William Young 
who has taken charge of the drapery workroom 
for the Whitney Co. 
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Brooxs—W. F. Brooks has resigned from 
the Allen Paisley Co., Boston, and returned to 
the Wm. Leavans Co. to become head of the con- 
tract department. 

Coates—H. B. Coates, of Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed Pacific Coast representative for 
the Sherwood Curtain Co., Taunton. 

McNicnots—James A. MeNichols, one of 
the best known Metropolitan drapery men, who 
has been for the past two years connected with 
Alexander Morton & Co., and prior to that was 
with Johnson & Faulkner covering the decorative 
trade of New York City, has joined the staff of 
J. H. Thorp & Co., beginning his engagement 
with them about October Ist. 

MacponaLp—Arthur C. Macdonald, one of 
the best known novelty curtain salesmen in New 
England and New York State, has become asso- 
ciated with Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., with 
headquarters as planned at 251 Causeway Street, 
and is representing them in Boston, Providence, 
Worcester, Hartford and Springfield. Mr. Mac- 
donald, who commences with his new line imme- 
diately, has spent his whole career in the novelty 
curtain business, starting originally with William 
Byers and having made but one change in all 
these years. 

Witson—T. B. Wilson, who has been rep- 
resenting Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., in the tér- 
ritory now taken over by Mr. Macdonald, has 
been transferred to the New York salesroom and 
will travel through Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio 
and part of New York State. 

MurpuHy—John Murphy has resigned from 
the Wellington Pierce Company, Boston, to ac- 
cept a position with the Martin Mfg. Co., West 
Newton, Mass. 

JamMison—David C. Jamison, of the Boston 
office of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office to take a road posi- 
tion. 

LrEson—L. R. Leeson is now Pacific Coast 
representative for the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., of 
Boston. 


OBITUARY 


TEES REE 
JAMES McLAREN 
McLaren, 


formerly well known 


F peas 

throughout the trade as a lace curtain sales- 
man, died October 6th, at Newton Stewart, Scot- 
land. For several years past he has been failing 
in health and has lived with his sister in Scotland. 
He was for many years with the Bromley Mfg. 
Co. 


He was over seventy years of age, and until 





his health failed was an exceedingly active travel- 
ing man with a wide acquaintance in many terri- 
tories including Canada. 

He was formerly with Chas. Gossage, of 
Chicago, later with the firm of Wight & Lackey 
(then sole agents for Bromley Mfg. Co.), Sturz- 
enegger & Tanner, North American Lace Co., 
Chester Lace Co. and Ryer & Cashel. 


Isaac N. WALTER 
AS WE Go to press we have received the news 
of the death of Isaacs N. Walter, president 
of D. N. & E. Walter Co., San Francisco. Mr. 
Walter died on Friday, October 2. 


FASHIONS FOR FALL 
HE following which we reprint from a recent 
issue of the New York Herald-Tribune is an 
interesting editorial reflection of the “wall paper 
consciousness” created by the publicity campaign 
which has been so successfully waged by the do- 
mestic manufacturers: 

“The first cool nights with their hint of frost, 
the red and orange that begin to show on the hill- 
sides, are sure harbingers of the change of season 
and soon we will begin to think in terms of tweed 
and fur. Last year’s wardrobe put away in the 
Spring will be brought out and critically inspected 
and there will be much cleaning and dyeing. The, 
too-worn and the old-fashioned will be discarded 
and lovely new Fall finery will take its place. 

“But what about Fall fashions for our homes? 
Shouldn’t this season of change from the hot 
days when we have tried in every way to make 
our surroundings cool and summery, to the cold 
ones coming with their long winter evenings spent 
around the fire, mean changes in the aspect of our 
rooms? They must reflect warmth and color, 
coziness and indoor comfort. When the curtains 
are drawn at night and the firelight dances on the 
walls of the big living room, it needs color and 
design in those walls, warmth and richness in the 
curtains, and close-drawn chairs around the read- 
ing lamp, not the large empty spaces and spread- 
out furniture that is so soothing in summer. 

“The myriads of lovely warm colors in the 
new wallpapers offer fascinating possibilities to 
the home decorator and their large spreading de- 
signs especially planned for living rooms give 
charm and interest to its big wallspaces. A new 
paper on the dingy, cold, living room wall will 
dress it up for winter in the latest fall fashion 
and make it a fitting background for that charm- 
ingly chic wardrobe now being planned by every 
woman in the land.” 
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WHAT A “DRAWING ACCOUNT” 
MEANS IN LAW 
By Exton J. Bucktey. 

we an employer hires a salesman for a cer- 

tain period, strictly on commission, and 
agrees to give him a drawing account against com- 
missions, and at the end of the period the earned 
commissions are less than the amount drawn un- 
der drawing account, has the employer any claim 
against the salesman for the difference? 

This question is arising every day, but nine 
times out of ten, yes ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, it is settled by the employer charging the 
deficiency up to profit and loss. 

For this reason the question has but seldom 
come before the courts. Whenever it has, how- 
ever, the courts have shown a strong disposition 
to see the thing the employer’s way, and to rule 
that as the drawing account was merely an ad- 
vance against commissions, it was not earned un- 
less an equal amount of commissions were earned, 
and therefore the salesman was obligated to pay 
the difference back if he drew more than he 
made. 

I have a case before me which was squarely 
decided this way. A clothing manufacturer em- 
ployed a salesman on straight commission, but 
agreed “to advance a drawing account of $15,000 
per annum” and such legitimate expenses as 
might be required for traveling, “all such ad- 
vances either for drawing account or traveling ex- 
penses to apply against and be deducted from 
earned commissions.” ; 

The salesman worked for a couple of years 
and then quit with his employer’s consent. He 
had earned $28,625.31 in commissions, but had 
drawn $45,376.40 for drawing account and ‘ex- 
penses. The overdraft was $16,751.09, which 
the employer demanded should be refunded. The 
salesman refused, claiming that the “drawing ac- 
count” was in lieu of salary and could be retained 
like salary whether fully earned or not. 

In the suit which followed the salesman lost. 
The court took what has always seemed to me to 
be the only sensible view, viz.: that a salesman 
employed on commission of course can’t draw a 
salary, and that money advanced to a commission 
salesman is practically nothing more than a loan 
against the amount he is expected to earn. And 
that if he doesn’t earn it he of course ought to 
pay it back. I repeat this is the only logical view 
to take of it, nevertheless not one employer out 
of a hundred ever demands that a salesman pay 
back a deficiency at the end of the period. 

One interesting feature of the case was that 


in charging sums drawn by the salesman against 
him they were described in the employer’s books 
as “salary.” I quote from the decision: 

“The advances were to ‘apply against and be 
deducted from’ defendant’s earnings. The parties 
apparently did not anticipate earnings falling be- 
low the amount of the advances, and consequently 
made no express provision for the contingency. 
This, however, is no reason for reading into the 
contract something it does not contain and thus 
make a new contract for the parties. Had they 
intended the advances should be in lieu of salary 
and treated as such in event the commissions 
earned by defendant were insufficient to balance 
the account, it would have been a simple matter 
to have so stated. In absence of provision in the 
contract warranting such construction, we feel 
constrained to treat the advances strictly as such 
and require return of any excess. 

“Defendant contends, however, that desig- 
nating the advances as ‘salary,’ in the account 
taken from plaintiff’s books and attached to the 
statement of claim, is sufficient to govern the 
terms of the agreement, and indicates an intention 
to treat the advances as salary, and irrevocable, 
either in whole or in part in the event of the com- 
missions were insufficient to balance the account. 
In the contract itself, there is no suggestion of a 
salary to be paid defendant. Compensation was 
to be measured entirely by commissions earned.” 

Thereupon the court gave judgment against 
the salesman for the full amount of his overdraft. 

There is one point about this case which 
makes it a little different, perhaps, from the aver- 
age arrangement made for hiring a salesman who 
is to be paid wholly on commission. These ar- 
rangements are often very informal. The em- 
ployer will say, “I’ll give you a drawing account 
of $100 a week.” He very seldom adds specific- 
ally that the drawing account is to be against 
commissions and deducted from them; both 
parties understand that. In the case reported 
above, however, the written agreement specifically 
provided that the drawing account was to apply 
against and be deducted from the earned com- 
missions, but I don’t think the court based its de- 
cision on that, or that it would have decided that 
had the arrangement been simply for a “drawing 
account,” the salesman wouldn’t have had to pay 
it back. Unless there was something in the case 
to show that the employer, although he called it 
“drawing account,” had really treated it as salary, 
I believe that any court would compel a commis- 
sion salesman to refund an overdraft. 
(Copyright, August, 1925, by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
(C ontinued from page 120) 
suggest for the sake of orderliness that the sub- 
ject be divided under three divisional headings : 

1. What ornament is. 

The dictionary defines ornament as “that 
which is added to embellish or adorn; that which 
adds grace or beauty; an embellishment; a deco- 
ration; an adornment. Ornament as in architec- 
ture is often distinguished as structural when it is 
an integral part of what it adorns or as applied 
when executed on the surface of something struc- 
turally complete without it.” 

It will be seen from this definition, which 
distinguishes between structural ornament and 
applied ornament, that ornament when used as a 
decoration may be either embodied in the con- 
struction of the object or it may be applied as a 
sort of decorative after-thought to relieve plain- 
ness or severity, and this brings us to the next 
consideration, which is: 

2. The purpose it serves. 

It will be readily apprehended that ornament 
itself must be adaptable to the object it adorns 
as well as amenable to the limitations of the mate- 
rial of which it is constructed. In this sense, 
ornamentation is an interpretation, through the 
media of various materials of a preconceived de- 
sign. It, therefore, is a logical deduction that to 
attempt an interpretation of a design in material, 
the limitations of which would so destroy the de- 
sign that its character would be lost, would be to 
court a complete failure of the purpose which 
ornament is intended to serve—that of pleasing 
embellishment. 

3. Its historic significance. 

Apart from ornament, form and structure, 
we have little in the way of reliable data on 
which to base our divisions of art development 
into definite epochs or periods. 

As we have stated in the chapter devoted to 
the importance of history as a decorative study, 
we recognize national art through its various de- 
velopment eras by the character of its design and 
ornamentation, but we reach the ability to recog- 
nize these characteristics by the repeated exam- 
ination of authentic types. For this reason, it is 
recommended that the student should develop his 
ability to recognize types through frequent and 
close contact with examples that are believed to 
be reliable from the standpoint of authenticity. 

We do not mean to imply that there is no 
value to be gained from examples of ornament, 
which are of doubtful origin, because we believe 
that there is value even in the study of counter- 


feits; but the point we wish to emphasize is, that 
the development of taste, which is, after all, the 
chief object we have in mind in suggesting the 
study of the elements of ornament, is so impor- 
tant to the student that its exercise might well be 
confined to drawings and objects that are fairly 
well authenticated. 

While we are mainly concerned about orna- 
ment in its application to interior decoration, we 
should make clear that there are two phases of 
the subject which are related but not similar. 
The first relates to ornament of a permanent 
character, which may be presented in wall paper, 
fabrics, floor coverings, etc., as an inherent part 
of the things on which they have been applied. 
The other phase of the subject relates to what 
might be termed transient or movable ornaments 
—individual pieces of bric-a-brac, pictures and 
objects of art—beautiful in themselves but more 
beautiful because they fit into the scheme of their 
environment. 

The student should become familiar by an 
analytical examination of all available examples 
of ornament because there are two important de- 
ductions which he may obtain therefrom. First, 
the deduction that ornament constructed for itself 
alone is superfluous and uninteresting and second, 
that unrestrained ornamention is often an abuse 


of art rather than a use of it. 
(To be continued) 
A NEW catalogue has just been issued by L. 
Buchman Co., Inc., New York, showing 
their new Fall and Winter line of fancy cushions. 


7 








Ron & Howe, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, have been appointed Chicago agents 
for the Colonial Curtain Company, Boston. 





Dee & Geary, New York converters and 


selling agents moved on October 1, from 254 
Fourth Avenue to 37 East 28th Street. 





COHN-HALL-MARX CO.—BARBE- 
McKENZIE CORP. 
F Hpenetzaesccunsace is made that the Cohn-Hall- 

Marx Company have purchased a substan- 
tial interest in the Barbe-McKenzie Corporation, 
effective immediately. 

The policy and personnel of the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corporation will remain unchanged. Spe- 
cial effort will be given to the development of 
more extensive ranges of decorative fabrics, es- 
pecially adaptable for the retail and department 
store trade. 
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The same sales force are now on their re- 
spective territories with a wide range of printed 
drapery fabrics, an extensive showing of damasks 
and a large collection of novelty and silk case- 
ment cloths, drapery silks, etc. 


Mr. A. M. Barbe will be president of the 
new organization; the other officers will be an- 
nounced later. 


The interest of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Com- 
pany in the Barbe-McKenzie Corporation is a 
financial one, and the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. will 
continue to confine their efforts to converting 
merchandise for the jobbing and manufacturing 
trades and will be represented by their usual sales 
force. 


The lines of the two organizations will be 
distinctly different and non-conflicting. 











| Advertisements under this heading, Five Centsa word. Minimum 
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DRAPERY BUYER holding position with exclusive 
and old established furniture and rug house, desires 
to make change with a reliable and large concern. 
Party has had 21 years expefience in buying materials 
from American, English, French and European markets. 
Address “English,” care The Upholsterer. 
THERE IS AN OPENING in a Southern store of fair 
proportions in a prosperous community for a buyer 
with experience in connection with drapery and floor 
coverings. Address, with full particulars, “Southern 
Store,” care of Editor, The Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE OPENINGS, both in connection with our 
New York office and for the covering of Metropolitan 
territory, for young salesmen acquainted with the dra- 
pery field. Give experience and references. Address 
“Openings,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—UPHOLSTERY SALESMEN to take or- 
ders for covered buttons as a side line. Good propo- 
sition on commission basis. Give full information. 
Address “Buttons,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for Southern and Middle 
West territories, to carry a side line of drapery trim- 
mings. Popular price merchandise. Resident men pre- 
ferred. Commission basis. Address “Popular Price,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
A TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE, well known in 
New York State, the Middle West and part of the 
South, with an established trade and acquaintance with 
upholstery and curtain buyers, will be open in December 
to consider representation of progressive lines over 
these territories. Address “Energetic,” care of The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN, Canadian preferred, 
experienced in general up-to-date interior decorating 
for large mercantile firm in Canada. Must have gen- 
eral knowledge of furniture, draperies, rugs, etc.. Apply, 
giving full particulars as to age, experience and salary 
expected. Box 730, 27 Union Square, New York City. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED by manufacturer and 
importer of high class decorative fabrics to take 
charge of office already established in Chicago. Prefer- 
ence will be given to a man who already has established 
a sound connection with the interior decorative trade in 
Chicago and the Middle West. Exceptional opportunity 
for the right man. Reply in confidence stating exneri- 
ence and salary required. Address “Sound Connection,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics 
catering to decorators and better department. stores 
require the services of a high class representative for 
Middle West tefritory with headquarters in established 
Chicago office. Exceptional opportunity, salary and 
commission. Give full particulars as to age, experience, 
etc., in first letter. Applications will be treated strictly 
confidential. Address “I. & J.,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Retail wall paper and paint store, inven- 
tory about $20,000, will include a decorating business, 
best quality work, mostly inside, average 40 or 50 men, 
ood working equipment. Thirty miles from New York 
City. Established thirty-five years. Address “Decora- 
tor,” care The Upholsterer. 
OPEN FOR POSITION OCTOBER 1—Assistant 
buyer; upholstery and special built furniture and ex- 
ecutive special poo’ work; best of references. A. T. 
Sharp, care of Post Office Box, Gray, Maine; or care 
of Clifford & Lawton, Inc. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Salesmen to carry a com- 
plete line of novelty curtains, also sash curtains. 
Commission basis. All territories open. Address “Com- 
plete,” care The Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT FURNITURE DESIGNER AND DE- 
TAILER of classical reproduction wanted by New 
York producing decorator. Apply uy letter only, givin 
full particulars of past experience, to R. M. Cox, 113 
Broadway, New York —— 
WANTED—SALESMAN for Boston and vicinity to 
represent an old established concern converting a line 
of pemaes. priced silk and cotton drapery fabrics. Lib- 
eral commission arrangements. Address “Boston,” care 
The Meng Gog 
YOUNG MAN, 32 college education, six years assist- 
ant to credit man prominent drapery and upholstery 
importers and jobbers. Efficient correspondent. Knows 
line thoroughly. Sales experience. Would travel. 
Address “Education,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN INTERIOR DESIGNER and sales- 
man in high class decorating establishment. Address 
“Interior Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE to call 
on architects, contractors, hotels and schools to dem- 
onstrate a new line of drapery workroom hardware. 
A practical knowledge of draping hardware and its 
uses is essential. Constant traveling. Single man pre- 
ferred. Give full details and references in first letter. 
We also need salesmen for various territories who know 
the draping hardware problems from the workroom end. 
feck and expenses. Address “Special,” «ce The Up- 
olsterer. 
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LAMP SHADE TRIMMINGS—SALESMEN to 
handle a side line of lamp shade ribbon ruchings for 
department and specialty stores manufactured by con- 
cern specializing in this class of merchandise only. Ad- 
dress “Lamp Shade Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 23, seven years with prominent uphol- 
stery house, seeks position either assistant to interior 
decorator or salesman. Thorough knowledge of line. 
Will travel. Address “F. F.,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN calling on upholstery trade, wanted by 
reliable furniture , Rome manufacturer for any terri- 
tory. Address “Furniture Frame,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
MANUFACTURER OF UPHOLSTERY TRIM- 
MINGS desires to connect with resident salesman in 
Chicago, and one on Pacific Coast, calling on uphol- 
stered furniture trade. Will only consider experienced 
salesman fe canvassers or drummers). Prefer one 
who also handles a mohair or velour line. Address 
“Resident Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN traveling to upholstery and 
drapery trade to sell new hand-decorated curtain tie- 
back. Side line, commission basis. P. O. Box 1574, 
Springfield, Mass. 
LINES WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST—Thor- 
oughly experienced salesman, well acquainted with the 
territory, desires non-conflicting lines of piece goods, 
curtains or drapery fabrics, for the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. Address “Non-Conflicting,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED 
SALESMEN with following, to sell unusually at- 
tractive popular priced and well known cretonnes to 
retail trade, upholstery jobbers and manufacturers. 
Southern territory, east Mississippi; central West Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago; Northwest and Missouri River in- 
cluding Chicago and St. Louis. Straight commission. 
Must have non-conflicting lines. Address “Attractive,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN—New York resident buyer desires to 
represent and buy for out of town upholstery houses. 
Address “Permanent,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN WANT- 
ED—Manufacturer specializing in stock and special 
order work wants good men for several territories. Big 
opportunity for right men. Address “Specializing,” care 
The Upholsterer. . 
POSITION desired by man of experience with decorat- 
ing establishment or retail furniture store specializ- 
ing in Colonial, provincial and sun-porch furniture, with 
their accessories. Midwest or New England States 
preferred. References upon request. Address “Mid- 
west,” care The Upholsterer. 
SELLING AGENCIES OR SALESMEN wanted in 
all parts of the United States, to sell Tack’s well 
known, advertised and established line of commercial 
adhesives. American Adhesive Corp., 1403-7 West St., 
Utica, N. Y. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY at a sacrifice price. 
Owners retiring from interior decorating business, 
established almost thirty: years in splendid Mid-West 
city. Will sell entire business or upholstery shop sep- 
arately, if desired, to man who understands first class 
work. Write for particulars, “Opportunity,” care The 
Upholsterer, 
INTERIOR DECORATOR AND SALESMAN with 
executive ability, clean sales record. Practical ex- 
perience in residence and contract work seeks connec- 
tion with high class establishment. Address “Sales 
Record,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERER who wants fine business can buy 
same at a sacrifice. Middle West, over twenty-five 
years, high class trade. Work assured through interior 


decorator. Owners retiring. Upholsterer must know 
his work thoroughly. Address “Sacrifice,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


JUNIOR SALESMAN WANTED—If you have had 
_ any experience calling on interior decorators, there 
is a position open for a young man as assistant to our 
head salesman in New York. Address “Curtain Goods,” 
care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMAN—PACIFIC COAST TERRITORY wants 
_ mill lines, upholstery fabrics or representative jobbing 
line on commission basis. Maintains display office, Los 
Angeles; seven years’ selling experience, coast uphol- 
stery trade. Good volume business guaranteed, repre- 
sentative account. Thoroughly acquainted coast trade 
sales and credit bank or mercantile agency references. 
Wire A. M. Meakes, Room 513, F. W. Sete Bldg., 
1240 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SALESMAN WANTED to cover the states Ohio, 

Michi Indiana, _and surrounding terri- 
tory. He must have a following among the interior 
decorators and better department stores and some 
knowledge of lace curtains, nets, etc. Give full details 
in first letter. Drawing account or straight commis- 
ae Address “Window Decorations,” care The Up- 
olsterer. 


LEE BEHRENS & CO., having materially increased 

their line of drapery and decorative fabrics, have 
openings for traveling salesmen in various territories 
including New York po Experienced and capable 
men only considered. Address Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., 
29 W. 38th Street, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR AND SALESMAN is 

open for position with decorating, furniture or whole- 
sale upholstery house. Finest art school training and 
technical knowledge. An authority on periods of fur- 
niture and fabrics. _ Practical New York experience. 
Good appearance. Selling ability. Address “Knowl- 
edge,” care The Upholsterer. 








WANTED 
Upholstery Fabric Buyer 


Must have a thorough knowledge of the 
purchasing of upholstery fabrics direct 
from the mills of the United States as 
well as Europe. Splendid opportunity 
for right man. Give full dctaaed infor- 
mation including, age, experience, past 
and present employers, salary now re- 
ceiving, and salary expected. Address, 
“Upholstery Fabric Buyer,” care The 
“Upholsterer.” 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress ot 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1925. 

STATE OF NEW YORK gg 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and coun 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM M. LAWTON, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 7 
that he is the business manager of TH UPHO STERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in éection 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: f 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 


Publisher. ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
OE eS John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Managing Editor....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Y 
Business Manager...W. M. Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Clifford & Lawton, Inc............. 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
i RRR ROR phe Os 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We Tk, MN ies os on eS cewtaree 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two graphs next above, giving the names of 


the ovnere, 8 olders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 


the stockholders or security holder mots upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any er fiduciary relation. the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para hs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge rte lief as -to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trtistees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
— has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
nds or other securities than as so stated by him. 


WILLIAM M. LAWTON 
Oh ta to and subscribed before me this 16th day of September, 


(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 


